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Contentment is a duty, sometimes; again, discon- 
tent is sometimes a duty. Some of us have our times 
of contentment; all of us have our times of discon- 
tent. The question is, Are we wise and right in our 
limits of contentment? President Chase gives us 
some thoughts to aid in the settlement of this question. 


So much discussion has been had over the text of | 


the famous Teachings of the Twelve Apostles, that 
there is a gain in looking calmly at its practical 
teachings, now that they have been drawn out by 
study and reflection. Dr. Schaff is peculiarly quali- 
fied for this service, and he comes with help to our 
readers accordingly. 


The new Lesson Committee has had its first meet- 
ing, and has decided on its plan of Bible study 
for the next seven years’ course. It has taken into 
consideration all the main features of the recent full 
discussion of the subject ; and it now makes a formal 
statement to the public, concerning its purposes and 
action. That statement appears in our columns this 
week, and it will be read with interest by very many. 


Paul’s courage, and Paul’s zeal,and Paul’s devoted- 


ness, and Paul’s faith, we are all familiar with ; and 








all of us can point out more or less proofs of his pos- 
session of these personal characteristics. All of us, 
again, know that Paul was a man of rare intellectual 
qualities; but we lack the ability to analyze and 
define the elements of his intellectual power. Now 
that Paul is the centre of our popular Bible studies, 
it is a matter of interest to very many, to have such 
a master-mind as President McCosh give us a careful 
study of the intellectual characteristics of Paul. The 
first part of this study appears in our pages this week ; 
the conclusion of it will follow a week later. 


Fire takes long to die out. You can never tell 
from what heap of cold gray ashes a flame may start 
up, to begin or to renew a conflagration. Many of 
the most destructive fires have taken their origin 
from inflammable material left too near some heap 
of seemingly dead ashes; and often when the wearied 
firemen have left the steaming ruins behind them, 
they are recalled because the flame has started anew 
from some rubbish heap where all was supposed to be 
extinguished. Yes, fire takes long to die out. You 
may think that you are safe from the fire of this or 
of that temptation, because the dead gray ashes have 
shewn no sign of life. But take care that you do not 
bring inflammable materials too near them. A gust 
of passion, a breeze of memory, a wind of ambition, 
may blow the dying ash into a live coal, and the live 
coal may carry the fire to the things which are your 
best and dearest. A little forgetfulness, a little heed- 
lessness,—and next you may hear the roar of a flame 
which your own unaided effort will not extinguish. 
What is the preventive? Only the most constant 
watchfulness, only the most earnest care. These half- 
dead ashes are dangerous chiefly because you see no 
danger in them. Be on your guard against them— 
carefully, prayerfully—and they will indeed have for 
you no peril. 


What fragrance of rose, of carnation—what blended 
richness of autumn, is as exquisite as the fresh scent 
of the first starting grass in early spring? It is a 
freshness, rather than any sweetness; yet what herb 
or aromatic plant has such purity and charm, or lays 
such a spell upon the senses? In California and the 
tropics, where the earth is a sheet of flowers almost 
the year round, one languishes for the sight of green 
sward, and the freshening which it gives to the scene, 
and to the air which is breathed. So there is a quality 
of character, unpretending, ever growing, simple, and 
refreshing, in its pure goodness, and in its faithfulness 
to common duty, that makes the world pleasant to 
sight, just as grass beautifies it. And Mr. Ruskin 
was never nearer right than when he said that a field of 
grass is the most beautiful thing in nature. Not 
great geniuses or celebrities have done so much for the 
world as those unnoted characters of common-place 
goodness, whom our Lord Jesus must have loved 
exceedingly, seeing he was most with such people 
while here on earth. For it is in the nature of good- 
ness that it cannot remain common-place, but that it 
draws a sweetness from the bosom of earth which, once 
apprehended, carries away the heart with its incom- 
parable fineness. “ Not a day passes over the earth but 
men and women of no note do great deeds, speak 
great words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of these 
obscure heroes, philosophers, and martyrs, the greater 
part will never be known till that hour when many 





that were great shall be small, and the small great.” 
This may be called the sermon of the grass, 


There is one truth that grows upon the public 
mind, in connection with the enterprise and forward- 
ness of the public press; and that is, that a specific 
and detailed statement in the newspapers is not neces- 
sarily truthful, nor even founded on fact. A few 
prominent illustrations of the untruthfulness of appar-. 
ently truthful news items, have been recently before 
the public. It was announced, with particularity of 
detail, that the widow of President Garfield was soon 
to be married. All the circumstances of her engage- 
ment were given in print. It was even said that the 
statement itself had the authority of the gentleman 
who was to be her husband. Yet, when the cruel 
statement had caused all the pain it could, it proved 
to be utterly without foundation. Then there came 
a most un-Christian statement concerning the ability 
of great men to get on without God’s help, attributed 
to the Rev. Dr. Newman. After that statement had 
been commented on widely, it was declared to be 
without any basis whatsoever in fact. Yet again 
there was the story, that Miss Frances E. Willard had 
written a letter to the Alton Presbytery in Illinois, 
claiming her possession of a new revelation from hea- 
ven, commissioning her to work for the political 
advancement of woman; and that the ministers of 
that Presbytery were in warm discussion over the 
improbability of any such added revelation from 
heaven. Now it turns out, that Miss Frances E. 
Willard did not tell those ministers that the revela- 
tion she had received from heaven directed her to 
work for women’s political advancement; that, in- 
deed, she did not tell them that she had had a direct 
revelation from heaven ; that, in fact, she did not touch 
on the subject of her personal mission, in her com- 
munication to those ministers ; that, in short, she had 
no communication with them on any subject whatso- 
ever. And these are only specimen illustrations of 
newspaper statements to the injury of the persons 
reported. If you see anything to another’s discredit 
in the newspapers, you ought to have some other evi- 
dence than the fact of its being found in print, to jus- 
tify you in believing it to the harm of a person whose 
character and reputation have hitherto stood well in 
your estimation. 





THE PROGRESSION OF IDEALS, Y 


No man’s ideal remains forever the same. The 
bright aspirations of childhood are very different from 
the earnest purposes of youth; and these, again, often 
bear little resemblance to the settled hopes of man- 
hood or the subdued longings of old age. “To each 
age its own pleasure,” says the French proverb. With 
equal truth we might say, To each age its own ideal. 

What is an ideal? Not merely a hope, not merely 
a longing, not merely an aspiration. It is a definite 
model which the mind sets before itself as the exem- 
plar on which it patterns itself, the goal toward which 
it strives. At its highest, it is the mental embodi- 
ment of some human good, free from human imper- 
fection ; a thought not yet become action, an idea not 
yet made real in the world of things, but existing in 
the world of ideas in its heavenliest and most perfect 
form. At its worst, it still represents some goal of 
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by which he judges his own doing and estimates his’ 
own success or ill-success. But whether at its best or 
at its worst, it always represents some object aimed 
at, some goal of striving, some standard by which 
attainment is tested, and through which the man may | 
pass judgment upon his own work. 


Ideals wax and ideals wane. Thought of our 
thought and heart of our heart, they not only allure 
us on to where they are, but they move forward with 
our motion, and sometimes, it is to be feared, they fall 
back, to our mental and spiritual eyes, with our retro- 
gression. Ideals are definite, and yet ideals are not 
fixed, There are fixed ideals only in the sense that 
there are fixed stars. The storm-tossed mariner, with 
eye fastened on the north star, sees that steady point 
of light push on before him through wind and dark- 
ness, sees it shiver with the trembling of his vessel, 
sees it follow him with its kindly beam when the 
tempest drives him back. What are called fixed 
ideals are equally variable; however unchangeable | 
they may be, considered as abstractions, they are 
variable to us as they are interpreted through the 
changing moods of human life. They are not un- 
changeable, because we are not unchangeable. They 
do not always progress, because we do not always 
progress. 

But many ideals, perhaps most ideals, are not fixed 
even in this limited sense. They do not go with us 
through life; they belong to special periods, and are, 
from their very nature, temporary. We smile when 
we remember the childish standards of attainment, 
which we set up for ourselves, and for which we 
labored with as much earnestness as we now labor 
for the other ideals of to-day. We passed from under 
the domain of these ideals, not from any hostility to 
them, not through any violent rupture from them, 
but simply because we grew beyond them and away 
from them. In the same way we are daily growing 
away from some present ideals; with the growth of 
knowledge and with the widening of our being, some 
of the ideals which were our bright lights a month— 
a year—ago, grow dim and faint. They have served 
their purpose; we are passing beyond them. The 
new needs of our life will suggest to us new ideals, 
which will serve their purpose for a time as these 
have done, and which, like these, may wane when 
their purpose is accomplished. 


But the ideals which go with us through life 
change in no less significant a manner. “One thing 
have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after.” 
One thing—the same, and yet not the same. For 
when the artist accomplishes the full expression 
of his ideal as it was yesterday, his ideal has already 
flown on before him, and the heavenlier grace 
which now crowns it seems to mock his poor 
accomplishment. The ideal grows with our growth 
and broadens with our broadening. Our fingers 
may mould into visible shape the glory which 
allured us on, yesterday; but the glory of yesterday 
has already changed into something more glorious, 
which the imitative spirit seems to lag after in 
vain. We reach the spot where, we were sure, 
the horizon rested an hour ago; but another horizon 
now stretches on before us, and another and another 
will rise beyond that. 

You might write a man’s true history from the his- 
tory of his ideals. Are his ideals brighter, broader, 
loftier, than they were ten years ago? Have the| 
ideals of his weaker and more ignorant time, fallen | 
away from him? Have his life-ideals shown a steady 
progression? If so, the man himself has progressed. 
He has grown, as his ideals have grown. But if his 
ideals of to-day touch a lower level than his ideals of 
the past,—if he has given up the pursuit of that 
which seemed constantly to elude his grasp, and if he 
now mocks and jeers at what he thinks to be the | 
impracticable, the man has declined to a lower level, 
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of view. The higher ideal once deliberately changed | 
for thd lower, and there follows naturally a degrada- | 
tion of the whole life. The man may laugh louder, | 
talk more cheerily, enjoy himself more; but this cat- 
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tle-like content has been purchased at too high a 
price. The things which once he shrank from, he 
shrinks from no more; the evils which pained him, 
pain him no more;*he has grown callous; he is thor- 
oughly content with the lower; he has forgotten the 
noble pain of those days when his ideal was above 
him and he was climbing. 

There is, therefore, another test of progression in 
life than that which the world means when it asks if 
a man is “getting on.” If the world were seeking 
his real welfare, it would ask rather if his ideals are 
getting on. And so, to a certain extent, we may test 
our own progression or our own retrogression. Are 
the motives which impel us now, lower or higher than 
the motives which impelled us a year ago? Are we 
content with lower standards, or is our eye now fixed 
upon a standard which is yet above us? Are we 
more ready to acquiesce in a state of things which 
the truth condemns, because it is easier and pleasanter 
and more profitable, from the worldly standpoint, to 
let things remain as they are? If this latter supposi- 
tion be trus, we may be very prosperous, but neither 
we nor our ideals are “ getting on,” in the true sense 
of these words. 

T here, is the true progress, where the ideals pro- 
gress. There, is the best accomplishment, where the 
ideal, yet unexhausted, still hovers beyond the accom- 
plishment. There, is the surest development, when 
the lower, ere it falls, gives place to the higher, 
True, this progression seems to worldly eyes retro- 
gression ; this accomplishment, failure; this develop- 
ment, no development at all. But truer eyes see 
more clearly : 

“T cannot hide, that some have striven, 

Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven. 
“Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forebore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen an unquenchéd fire. 
“He heedeth not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
‘Though cursed and scorned, and bruised with stones. 

“ But looking upward, full of grace 

He prayed; and from a happy place 

God’s glory smote him on the face.” 
And for us, as well as for Stephen, this is the best 
calm, the truest accomplishment, the highest glory ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is such a thing as asking a question in a way to 
make it impossible for the one questioned to give a frank 
reply without a show of discourtesy, and without a sense 
of reluctance. We will leave it to our readers, if we are 
not put in that. position by the following letter from a 
Massachusetts subscriber. He says: 

I am aconstant reader of The Sunday School Times, and one 
who has, for three years, got up a club for it. I have been 
much interested in your Notes on Open Letters. Incidentally 
you have referred to tobacco. I would very much like to have 
your opinion as to whether it is right for a Christian to use or 
sell tobacco; especially the selling. I do not use or raise it, 
but I sell it. Without telling you my own opinion, I would 
esteem it a favor if you answer in your usual concise manner, 
either through your columns, or personally by letter.. 

He is a friend of The Sunday School Times. He isa 
worker in its behalf. He sells tobacco. He has his 
“own opinion ” as to the right or wrong of his course. 
And here he wants us to say concisely whether, in our 
opinion, “it is right for a Christian to use or sell 
tobacco; especially the selling.” Of course, it wouldn’t 
do for us to intimate that his own opinion is against his 
practise in such a matter; nor would it be pleasant for 
us to teil him that no Christian ought to do what he 
says he is doing. We can, however, go so far as to tell 
him confidentially, that, in our opinion, tobacco is one- 
fourth poison and three-fourths filth; although we do 
not care to tell him that thaé is any reason why a Chris- 
tian shouldn’t live on it. As to the selling business, 
perhaps he remembers the story of the Jerseyman who 
was seen gathering some wild mushrooms in the woods, 
“ Look here, my friend,” said the passer-by, “ éose mush- 


“Oh! don’t you be afraid,” was the quick response. “I 
ain’t picking ’em to eat. I'm picking ’em to sell.” But 
those were mushrooms, and that was in New Jersey. 
About selling tobacco in Massacliusetts, we would rather 


not express an opinion, concisely, on the strength of 
that letter. 


What a world this would be, if we had to depend on 
the dictionaries to settle our use of words. The real 
value of dictionaries is in recording the correct use of 
words, not in making correct usage. Sometimes a dic- 
tionary is behind the age with its record. Again, it is 
at fault in its recording. He who would use language 
correctly must know what is correct usage; and then he 
can find out, by referring to the dictionary, whether the 
dictionary is as correct as he is. But there are persons 
in this world who would follow a dictionary as blindly 
as they would their denominational catechism ; and 
who would be as sure that there is bad usage in any 
lack of conformity to the one, as that there is heresy in 
any departure from the other. Not long ago, in review- 
ing a little book on “ Blunders in English,” we spoke of 
the term, “in our midst,” as one phrase among several 
condemned by the author, although, in our opinion, 
“‘ justified by the only final arbiter, good usage.” There- 
upon a Philadelphia lover of the dictionary comes for- 
ward with partially repressed “ impatience,” saying : 

In arecent number of your paper I see the use of such an expres- 
sion as “in our midst,” justified on the ground of “ good usage.” 
Is it not, on the contrary, very generally condemned as incor- 
rect; and that even by those not within the charmed circle of 
“‘ best writers’’? Webster, you will observe, gives it no sane- 
tion ; and I must confess that I hear it with a feeling akin to 
impatience. Honoring your desire to propagate good English» 
I thus call your attention to what may have been an oversight. 


No, it was not “an oversight;” it was done deliber- 


Stormonth’s “ Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explana- 
tory”! Webster says oracularly: “The phrases in our 
midst, in your midst, in their midst, instead of in the midst 
of us, you, or them, have unhappily gained great currency, 
and are sometimes, though rarely, to be found in the 
writings of reputable English authors. The expressions 
seem contrary to the genius of the language, as well as 
opposed to the practice of our best and most accurate 
writers, and should therefore be abandoned.” Stor- 
month’s new dictionary goes even farther than Webster 
in the list of its exceptions. It says: “ Jn our midst, in 
their midst, in the midst of us, in the midst of them, are com- 
mon colloquial phrases, which at the best are but of 
doubtful propriety.” This would seem to be conclusive 
—if dictionaries are to settle a matter of this nature, 
But how about the real facts in the case? Our English 
Bible is certainly of “reputable ” authority as a standard 
of usage; and Shakespeare has its place among the 
standards. So far as Stormonth’s objections have force, 
they apply both to the English Bible and to Shakespeare 
as well as to many another good authority, Shakespeare 
says, “ Have through the very middest of you!” The 
Bible uses “in the midst,” “in-the midst of thee,” “in 
the midst of her,” “in the midst of them,” not once nor 
twice only, but times by the score. And these Bible 
phrases are “but of doubtful propriety ’’~-are they? 
Well, if the issue is once fairly made up be'ween the 
Bible and the dictionary, we are for the Bible, every 
time. Take, for example, the premise of our Lord: 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” That is getting to be 
one of the “ common colloquial phrases ”—is it? Well, 
thank God for that, We hope that believers will use it, 
and will believe it, in spite of Stormonth’s opinion that 
it is “of doubtful propriety.” Even Webster’s more 
limited anathema cannot stand for the perpetual doom of 
the phrases banned. Worcester, indeed, gives a mild 
approval of the phrases in question as “used by some 
respectable writers;” and it cites the Eclectic Review 
and.James Montgomery, as users of “into their midst,” 
and “in their midst.” But Ogilvie and Annandale’s Im- 
perial Dictionary—which is quite as competent an au- 
thority concerning good usage as either Webster, Worces- 
ter, orStormonth,—is emphatic in defense of these phrases, 
It says: “ These phrases have been objected to by some 
writers on English, [That’sso!| but with no good reason. 
{Only think of it!] The same idiom is found in Anglo- 
Saxon, and similar idioms are common in English.” 
And then there follows this discussion of the subject from 
Fitz~Edward Hall: “ That in their midst, in our midst, 
etc., are at odds with the ‘genius’ of our language, | There 
he goes for Webster's Unabridged!] is an assertion 
somewhat adventurous. As concerns a substantive, its 
subjective genitive, universally, and its objective geni 
tive very often, may be expressed preppsitively. Love of 
God, intending ‘love emanating from God,’ may be 
exchanged for-God’s love: but we also say, Plato’s com- 
mentators, and the world’s end. To come to possessive 
pronouns, we have ao scruples about the objective do his 
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their discredit, in our despite, his equal, etc., etc.; and with 
these phrases, in our midst, is rigidly comparable. ... 
With reference to analogical principles, in our midst is 
altogether irreproachable.” And so we might multiply 
both authorities and arguments; but this suffices to 
show that it was not» by “an oversight” that we sug- 
gested that “in our midst” is a phrase which is in our 
midst for a permanency. 





THE THRICE-GREATEST. 


BY E, G. CHEVERTON, 


Across Life’s desert lay Love’s pilgrimage, 
And weak and wistful on the marge she stood 
All fearful of the desert unexplored 

All longing for the promised goal beyond. 


Then Faith and Hope came, strong and confident, 
With’: “It is ours to eonvoy thee, O Love,” 

So “lean on me,” saith Hope, “in weariness,” 
“And lean on me,” saith Faith, “in doubtfulness.” 
Then forth they journeyed, Love upheld between, 
Now leaning hard on Faith, and now on Hope. 

And still Hope strained to reach phantasmal tow’rs; 
And Faith foresaw, past the horizon rim, 

Her mansioned rest, and Love clung close to each, 


At length Hope wearied of the false mirage, 

And paled and drooped. Then, scorched by the simoon, 
Faith’s vision failed ; but worn and timid Love 
Upbare them both, and over burning sands 

And under brazen heavens held her way, 

And she was strength to Hope, and eyes to Faith, 
Thus through all weariness she struggled on, 
Constant in heat of noon and chill of night, 

Till last she saw swell from the weary waste 
Hill islands sloping down to grassy waves ; 

And mystic shapes that grew upon the gaze 

To wall and dome, and spire sun-glorified. 


So thus, Hope halting, and Faith blind, they passed— 
Love leading on—across the desert’s marge, 
And gained the goal of God behind the grave, 





THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


OF PAUL—HIS PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., D.L. 


Paul sp: aks of himself, ‘Unto me who am less than 
the least of all saints”—this in his humility. Others 
have regarded him as one of the greatest of the greatest 
of all saints. Born in no mean city, he had a right to 
the high privileges of a Roman citizen; of the pure 
stock of Benjamin, he could boast a descent from an 
older and nobler ancestry than the Roman patrician; 
trained to a useful occupation, he was in some measure 
independent of the ordinary accidents of life; bred atthe 
feet of.Gamaliel, he was familiar with the history and 
character, the doctrines and traditions, of the people to 
whom God had madea revelation of his will; acquainted 
with the speculations of the most intellectual people that 
ever lived, he could contend with the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, the leading philosophic sects of Greece; endowed 
with high faculties, he could master and arrange his 
knowledge; with a natural sincerity, eagerness, and 
courage, he feared not.the face of man; withal with a 
tenderness which led him to rejoice with them that 
rejoiced, and to weep with them that wept :—these were 
the native endowments, and the acquiréments which he 
was enabled to bring and lay at the feet of Jesus,—a gift 
more precious than the gold, the frankincense, brought by 
the wise men from the riches of the East to the infant 
Redeemer; and he received from Christ graces in com- 
parison with which he reckoned these as nothing: con- 
version of soul, forgiveness of sins, peace with God, peace 
of conscience, enlightened faith, indefatigable zeal, deep 
aumility, fervent love which filled his soul, which flowed 
out in labors which made him not a whit behind the 
very chief of the apostles. 

In this paper [am to endeavor to bring out to view 
the intellectual characteristics of the apostle, which 
every one perceives, but which have seldom been 
infolded in a discriminating manner. 


These are of a 
peculiar 


kind, clearly distinguishing him on the one 
other writers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and on the other hand from the great authors 
of Greece, the most literary people of the ancient world. 

It is proper to commence with stating that I am not 
able to draw a sharp line of distinction between the 
thoughts that proceeded from his native powers, and 
those which were conveyed to him by inspiration from 
above. Throughout the Scriptures the words written 
may be ascribed indiscriminately to God and the pen- 
man: Thus we may speak, thus saith the Lord, or, thus 
saith Moses, or Isaiah, or Paul, “The spirits of the 


hand from all 











prophets were subject to the prophets” (1 Cor, 14: 82). 
The inspiration was something superinduced, which did 
not do away with, which certainly did not destroy, the 
peculiarities, or even the idiosyncrasies, of the writers. 
In the Pentateuch we see the calm elevation of Moses 
clear as the unclouded sky; in the Psalms, the spirit and 
fire of him who slew Goliath; in Isaiah, the raptures of 
an ascending flame; and in John, a glow like that of the 
evening sky. Paul’s characteristic is a rapid reasoning, 
all as on fire, impelled as it were by steam, making fre- 
quent digressions, only to return to the course he is 
determinedly following, and, as he marches on, continu- 
ously emitting bursts of feeling. 


“Tamaman which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city of 
Cilicia” (Acts 21: 89). Tarsus was “no mean ity.” 
Strabo tells us that in education generally, and especially 
in philosophy, it was more famous in that age than 
Athens and Alexandria. Saul no doubt must so far 
have become acquainted with the topics discussed in the 
Greek schools. If he did not attend these-schools, he 
must have heard the themes talked of by those with 
whom he associated. The teacher under whom he was 
trained in his younger years at Jerusalem, the great 
Jewish rabbi Gamaliel, was favorable to the study of 
Greek literature. At Athens he contended with the 
Epicureans and the Stoics, at that time the leading sects 
of the Greek philosophy. In his speech before the 
Areopagus, he quotes from an astronomical poem of 
Aratus, who was a native of his own province, Cilicia, 
This knowledge, together with his power of speaking 
the Greek language, made hima fitting agent for effec- 
tively proclaiming the gozpel in the great cities that he 
visited, in most of which the Greek tongue was under- 
stood. 

But his spirit was not Greek. His teaching was not 
after the manner of Socrates and Plato, dialectic or dis- 
putatious, discussing, defending, or opposing theories; he 
sought the truth, and, having found it, he expounded and 
defended it. His style was not after the Greek model— 
or what is called classical—fiuent and graceful; but 
was living and leaping like a mountain stream, often 
abrupt and dashing, bearing some resemblance to that 
of Thomas Carlyle, so much admired and copied in our 
day, because of its robust force and graphic impressive- 
ness. In writing to the Greeks at Corinth, he takes 
pains to show (1 Cor. 2: 4-7) that he did come to them 
with “excellency of speech or of wisdom,” and “ my 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom,” nor with “the wisdom of men,” “ 
yet the wisdom of the world.” 

Paul was essentially a Jew, born providentially at 
Tarsus. “Of ihe stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, as touching the law a 
Pharisee” (Phil. 3: 


nor 


5); “a Pharisee and the son of a 


Pharisee”’ (Acts 23: 6); brought up from his infancy in 
the “straitest sect of the Jews’ religion ” (Acts 26: 5); 
“exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers” 


(Gal. 1: 14); “ touching the righteou 


syuevusu 


the law blameless” (Phil. 3: 6). 


ess which is of 


The Jews, as is known to those who have studied their 


history and their works, were an intellectual people, 
inferior among the ancients only to the Greeks, There 


is an immense amount of subtlety in the Mishna and 
Talmud, and the other books of the Jews, I would say 
a waste of subtlety, which it is as wearisome to find 
our way on as to walk on the sand of the desert. In 
the middle ages they had philosophies in which there 
is some constructive power and much ingenuity. Paul, 
though born at Tarsus, was sent up, when a youth, to 
Jerusalem, where he was taught (as it is said “ sat at 
the feet; ” that is, on a lower form) by Gamaliel, one of 
the most famous of their doctors, “ had in reputation by 
all the people,” and of whom it was said that since Rab- 
bam Gamaliel died, the glory of the law has ceased. 
From this able master he no doubt received much Jew- 
ish instruction, and may have had a rabbinical tendency 
imparted to his naturally acute intellect. Had he not 
been arrested on his way to Damascus, we can conceive 


him seeking to imitate and rival his master, and writing 
works to go down to posterity with those of the great 


Jewish doctors. 
Jesus of 


The new view which he there got of 
Nazareth, whom he had been persecuting, 
wrought a change on his whole nature, and made him 
take a new view of everything else God, whom he 
now saw as reconciling the world; and of himself, asa 
But, after all, Paul was 
before and after his conversion, with 
the same high intellectual powers, with the same vehe- 
ment nature and eagerness in carrying out his purposes, 
and, no doubt, with remains of his Jewish training, 
received first in his father’s house in Tarsus, and then 


in the school at Jerusalem. 


sinner needing reconciliation, 


the same man 


The rabbinical writings 





———————— 
were especially distinguished for ingenious disquisitions, 
often of a verbal character. They were fond of deriving 
inferences, often wire-drawn, from Scripture incidents 
and expreastons which were made to support their tra- 
ditions. Paul was inclined by native talent to indulge 
in ratiocination, which was made by his Jewish training 
to take a certain form. I think I discover in some pas- 
sages a tendency to follow this manner; thus, address- 
ing Jewish converts (Gal. 4: 22-26): “It is written that 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond- 
woman was born after the flesh, but he of the free 
was by promise. Which things are an allegory; for 
these are the two covenants, the one from the Mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar; for 
this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabic, and answereth to 
Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her 
children; but Jerusalem which is above is free, which 
is the mother of us all.” By these events and places 
mentioned in Jewish history he illustrates the difference 
between corrupt nature and regenerating grace. Per- 
haps we may discover a like tendency in the way in 
which he expounds our relation to Adam, and shows 
that we have a greater gain in Jesus than the loss suf- 
fered in Adam (Rom. 5: 12-20). Whatever the disposi- 
tion he may have had to go into excess in this way, was 
effectively restrained by divine wisdom, by which he 
was led to follow the Scriptures implicitly, “ casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ” (2 
Cor. 10: 5), 

Paul was not specially a logician; but he was better 
than a logician. A logician is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, one who reasons soundly ; he is one who expounds 
the laws of thought and reasoning. Had Paul beena 
mere logician, his influence would have been confined 
within narrow limits. He is a powerful thinker, and it 
can be shown that all his reasonings are conformed to 
logic as the science of thought. He reasons spontane- 
ously; and his reasons find a response in our rational 
nature, and carry our convictions with them. We have 
not in any Greek writer, not even in Aristotle, whom 
Plato called The Thinker of his school, a more syste- 
matic treatise than the Epistle to the Romans; or one 
more logically carried out, showing that man is a sinner 
and needs salvation, which is amply provided in Christ, 
who justifies and also sanctifies the sinner, and makes 
him bring forth good works. It can be shown that we 
have like consecutive reasoning in all his epistles, as he 
establishes his doctrines of faith and grace, and defends 
them from objections taken to them,—as when he shows 
that the doctrine of free pardon does not encourage 
licentiousness, but secures that believers be kept from 
sin (Rom. 4, onward). There is no evidence that Paul 
was acquainted with the forms of Aristotle and the 
Greek logicians, but he follows them, Thus we have 
the argument, a fortiori, “‘ Much more thus being justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him, For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” There are great 
diversities of gifts in Scripture, and Paul is specially the 
inspired reasoner—in this respect different from the nar- 
rative writers and the poetical writers and the horta- 
tory writers. 

Paul was not specially a metaphysician ; he was some- 
thing higher. If he had proclaimed his doctrine of a 
salvation in an abstract manner, he would never have 
planted the church throughout so large a portion of the 
Roman world, where his conquests were greater than 
those of their most distinguished generals. While he 
treats of the most profound subjects, he can be under- 
stood by every intelligent man, At the same time there 
is,as can be shown, a sound philosophy running through 
all his epistles. He is always ready to give a reason for 
the doctrine he is expounding. If we have.not-always, 
“after the manner of speculative philosophers, the pro- 
cesses involved, we have the results reached clearly 
enunciated. There are places in which he mounts into 
philosophic regions as high as Plato attained. “ For by 
him were all things created that are in heaven and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities or powers: all things were 
created by him and for him; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist” (Col. 1:16,17), Howdeep 
the meaning: “ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith, that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height, and to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 





filled with all the fulness of God” (ph, 3: 17-19), 
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Every man of taste has admired the sublime exclama- 
tion with which he closes the doctrinal part of the 
Epistle to the Romans (8: 38,39): “ For I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creatures, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


Princeton, New Jersey. 





THE LIMITS OF CHRISTIAN 
CONTENTMENT. 


BY PRESIDENT THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. 


True contentment—one of the sweetest of the Chris- 
tian graces, an unfailing source of happiness, a chief 
lightener of the burdens of human life—is the product 
of Christian faith alone. The Christian is the only man 
who can say, with sure confidence, that his boast. will 
never be made in vain, “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content. I know how to be 
abased, and I know also how to abound: in every thing 
and in all things have I learned the secret both to be 
filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in 
want, I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me.” The blessedness of such contentment will be 
better felt when we think of the wretchedness of its 
opposite. What greater misery is there than that of the 
discontented man and the grumbler; the man who is 
always dissatisfied, who counts up, not his blessings, 
but his disadvantages; who but wants the more the 
more he has, and who is consumed with envy—than 
which Sicilian tyrants never invented a greater torture 
—whenever he sees another richer, more successful, or 
more honored than himself? 

The Greek word which is used in the passage quoted 
above, and is translated “ content,” deserves notice. It 
means, literally, sufficient in one’s self. Thus, to take 
au illustration from its use in lower, temporal matters, 
Pericles, in his Funeral Oration, applies it to the inde- 
pendent sufficiency of Athens, boasting that the Athe- 
nians had equipped their city at all points so that she 
should be “completely sufficient in herself, whether 
for peace or for war.” He means a sufficiency such that 
there is nothing which she cannot meet, nothing which 
she cannot provide for from her own internal resources. 
It is as one of the means of securing such independence 
of others, and sufficiency of internal resources, that wise 
statesmen encourage the growth of all forms of industry 
within a state. At the close of the Crimean War, the 
Russians declared that they had been benefited by the 


close blockade to which their ports had been subjected. |- 


Largely dependent before upon foreign nations, they 
had been forced to manufacture for themselves, and had 
learned to produce in their own workshops everything 
they needed, so that they said there were only two 
things they lacked—and they were better off without 
them—olives and champagne. The sutliciency of which 
the apostle speaks is a higher one, as the soul is higher 
than the institutions of men. It implies independence, 
so far as our internal happiness is concerned, of other 
men, and of external circumstances. It is inseparable 
from that peace in believing and that joy in the 
Holy Ghost which can make a palace of a prison, and 
give happiness in the midst of poverty, sickness, and 
distress. It is as far as possible from “ self-sufticiency,” 
in our sense of the word; for this sufficiency in one’s 
self flows from the all-abounding sufficiency of Christ. 
“T can doall things, in Him that strengtheneth me.” It 
is an active, and not merely a passive, virtue; but a 
virtue which, while it worketh, confesses that it is God 
that worketh iu it to will and to do the things that are 
pleasing unto him; and accepts without complaint 
whatever limitations his providence has imposed. It is 
prepared for peace or war, for prosperity or for adversity ; 
and it finds as wide a field for its exercise in the one 
state as in the other. It is promoted by those spiritual 
blockades and non-intercourse acts which shut out the 
solicitations of pleasure and earthly desires and ambi- 
tions, It enters into every fibre of that Christian soul 
which, still on earth, has already entered into the life 
of heaven. 

But like all the other virtues, contentment has its 
counterfeit. Slothfulness, faint-heartedness, and pusil- 
lanimity, often cloak themselves under its name. The 
man who says complacently, “I am contented with my 
lot,” in poverty, debt, and squalor, when it is nothing 
but his laziness which stands in the way of his gaining 
a comfortable competency; or, “I am content that my 
portion is with the ignorant,” when the means of intel- 
lectual improvement are within his reach; or, “I am 


‘ 


resigned to be one of those who only stand and wait,” 
when he has abilities for active service to God and 
humanity, which only his selfishness and love of ease 
prevent his employing, insults the virtue which he 
falsely claims, God never intended us to be content 
with any evils which it is in our power to remedy, unless, 
indeed, (a thing that seldom happens,) the effort to rem- 
edy them may be inconsistent with some higher duty. 
I do not know that I can better mark out the limits of 
Christian contentment than in these words. The ills 
which we cannot cure we must bear, with Christian 
patience and resignation; and they are thus converted 
into blessings. But with anything in us, around us, or 
in the world, which is wrong, imperfect, unsatisfying, 
when it might be made better, there is a glorious discon- 
tent whose goadings should urge us to action. This noble 
discontent with the present is the great lever that 
moves the world. It has impelled man’s progress in the 
arts and sciences, and social life, in government, in ciy- 
ilization ; it has added its stimulus to the pious zeal of 
evangelists and missionaries in carrying the glad tid- 
ings around the whole earth. Like Cesar, it deems 
nothing done so long as anything remains to be done; 
like Paul, forgetting the things that are behind, it is 
always stretching forward to the things that are before. 

Let us cherish this discontent, this unwillingness to 
acquiesce in any evil which we can possibly remedy; 
and let us not be content with the absence of any good, 
unless (1) it is impossible to attain it, or (2) its attain- 
ment will interfere with other ends which our duties to 
God and our fellow-men make even more desirable, 


Haverford College. 





TEARS. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


When Sabbath bids the world repose— 
While evening’s lengthening shadows fall, 
How sweet to think away the woes 
That gather round us like a pall! 


When stealing sadness makes us weep, 

As thoughts of death come o’er the soul, 
As pensive memories wake from sleep, 

Or conscience’ voices on us roll; 


How it relieves the weary heart, 
And re-robes life with gladsome hue, 
And makes the ghosts of grief depart 
Beyond the twilight of our view, 


To pray in tears until the core 
Of such our sadness we consume, 

Till thoughts to trouble start no more, 
But in their birthplace find their tomb! 





THE LESSONS OF THE TEACHING OF 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Since the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript of the 
Bible, in the convent of St. Catharine, at the foot of the 
Mount of Legislation, by the German Professor Tischen- 
dorf, in 1859, no laserary discovery has created such a 
sensation in the theological world as that of the Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, by the Nicomedian Metro- 
politan Philotheos Bryennios. A book written, in all 
probability, before the close of the first century, by a Chris- 
tian of the second generation, and { professedly] summing 
up the teaching of the apostles on faith and morals, on bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, public worship, church polity 
and discipline, in fact, a complete church manual, excited 
the curiosity of all denominations and sects. German, 
French, English, and American divines fell on the pre- 
cious morsel with a ravenous appetite. Book after book, 
essay after essay, appeared since its first publication at 
Constantinople, in December, 1883, and the theme is not 
yet exhausted. 

Nowhere has the interest been more extensive and 
more practical than in the United States. All denomi- 
nations and parties have tried to make capital of it for 
their favorite theories and practices. Padobaptists 
found in it a welcome argument for pouring or sprink- 
ling, as a legitimate mode of baptism; Baptists pointed 
triumphantly to the requirement of immersion in living 
water as the rule, and to the absence of any allusion to 
infant baptism; while the threefold repetition of im- 
mersion, and the requirement of previous fasting, suited 
neither party. Episcopalians were pleased to find 
bishops and deacons (though no deaconesses), but non- 
Episcopalians pointed to the implied identity of bishops 
and presbyters; while the traveling apostles and 





prophets puzzled the advocates of all forms of church 





government. The friends of liturgical worship derived 
aid and comfort from the eucharistic prayers, and the 
prescription to recite the Lord’s Prayer three times a 
day ; but free prayer is likewise sanctioned, and “the 
prophets” are permitted to pray as long as they please 
after the eucharistic sacrifice with which the Agapé was 
connected. Roman Catholic“divines found traces of 
purgatory, and the daily sacrifice of the mass, but not a 
word about the Pope and an exclusive priesthood, or the 
worship of saints and the Virgin, or any of the other 
distinctive features of the papal system; while another 
Roman Catholic critic depreciates the Didache as a pro- 
duct of the Ebionite sect. Unitarians and Rationalists 
were pleased with the meagreness of the doctrinal teach- 
ing, and the absence of the dogmas of the Trinity, incar- 
nation, depravity, atonement, etc.; but they overlooked 
the baptisma! formula and the eucharistic prayers, and 
the fact that the roots of the Apostles’ Creed are at least 
as old as the Didache, as is proven by the various Ante- 
Nicene rules of faith. Millenarians and anti-Millena- 
rians have alike appealed to the Didache with about 
equal plausibility. 

We must look at the Didache, as on any other his- 
torical document, impartially and without any regard to 
sectarian issues. It is, in fact, neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, neither Episcopalian nor anti-Episcopalian, 
neither Baptist nor Pdo-Baptist, neither sacerdotal 
nor anti-sacerdotal, neither liturgical nor anti-litur- 
gical; yet it is both in part or in turn. It does not fit 
into any creed or ritual or church polity or church 
party of the present day; yet it presents one or more 
points of resemblance to Greek, Latin, and Protestant 
views and usages. It belongs, like the writings of the 
apostolic fathers, to a state of transition from divine 
inspiration to human teaching, from apostolic freedom 
to churchly consolidation. This is just what we must 
expect, if history is a living process of growth. 

The Didache claims no apostolic authority; it is sim- 
ply the summary of what the unknown author learned 
either from personal instruction or oral tradition to be 
the teaching of the apostles, and what he honestly 
believed himself. It is anonymous, but not pseudony- 
mous; post-apostolic, but not pseudo-apostolic. Its 
value is historical, and historical only. It furnishes us 
important information about the catechetical instruc- 
tion and usages in the age and country where it was 
written, but not beyond. It takes its place among the 
genuine documents of the apostolic fathers so called— 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, Her- 
mas. These writings fill the gap between the apostles 
and the church fathers, from the close of the first to the 
middle of the second century ; just as the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament fill the gap between Malachi and 
John the Baptist. 

The following is a summary of the historioa! le<aong 
of the Didache as regards the state of Faster Cur.ctian- 
ity in the post-apostolic age: 

1. Catechetical instruction was require! ax a ;repara- 
tion for church-membership. 

2. That instruction was chiefly moral and practical, 
and based upon the Decalogue and the Serm:n on the 
Mount. No doubt, it included also the main facts in the 
life of Christ, for the document assumes throughout 
faith in Christ as Lord and Saviour, and repeatedly 
refers to his gospel. 

3. The moral code was of the highest order, far above 
that of any other religion or school of philosophy. It 
was summed up in the royal commandments of supreme 
love to God and love to our neighbor, as explained by 
the teaching and example of Christ. The superior 
morality of Christianity in theory and practice carried 
in itself the guarantee of its ultimate victory. 

4. Baptism was the rite of initiation into church-mem- 
bership, and was administered by trine immersion in a 
river or fountain, but with a certain freedom as to the 
quality of the water and the mode of its application; 
pouring water three times on the head being allowed as 
legitimate baptism in case of scarcity of water. Fasting 
before and after the act was required ; but no oil, salt, or 
exorcism, or any other material or ceremony, are men- 
tioned. 

5. The Eucharist was celebrated eviry Lord’s Day in 
connection with the Agapé (as at Corinth, in the time 
of Paul), and consisted of a fraternal meal, thanksgiv- 
ings, and free prayers for the temporal and spiritual 
mercies of God in Christ. It was regarded as the Chris- 
tian sacrifice of thanksgiving to be offered everywhere 
and always, according to the prophecy of Malachi. 

6. There were no other sacraments but these two. At 
least, none is hinted at, 

7. The Lord’s Prayer, with the doxology, was repeated 
three timesa day. This, together with the eucharistic 
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thant <‘vines. constituted the primitive liturgy; yet 
freedo"s »~ yi ven to free prayer from the heart in pub- 
lic wor.up. 

8. The first day of the week was celebrated as the 
Lord’s Day, in commemoration of his resurrection, by 
public worship and the Eucharist; and Wednesday and 
Friday were observed as days of fasting. 

9. The church at large was governed by traveling 
apostles or evangelists, who carried the gospel to un- 
known parts; by prophets, who were either itinerant or 
stationary, and instructed, comforted, and revived the 
converts; while the local congregations were governed 
by bishops (or presbyters) and deacons, elected and sup- 
ported by the Christian people. 

10. Most of the books of the apostolic writings, but 
especially the Gospel of Matthew, were more or less 
known, and their authority recognized; but there was 
as yet no settled canon of the Scriptures. 

11. Outside of the gospel tradition, nothing of any 
importance was known concerning Christ and the apos- 
Hes. The Didache, only one extra canonical sentence 
of uncertain authorship (I. 6), possibly a reported say- 
ing of our Lord, which adds nothing of consequence to 
the twenty-three sentences which tradition ascribes to 
him. 

As Bishop Lightfoot says, “All the evangelical matter, 
so far as we ean trace it, is found within the four corners 
of our canonical Gospels.” 

12. The Didache furnishes another proof of the infinite 
superiority of the New Testament over ecclesiastical lit- 
erature. Interesting and important as it is, it dwindles 
into insignificance before the Epistle to the Galatians, 
which is of about the same size, or the Sermon on the 
Mouat, of which it is an echo. 





THE NEED OF DIVINE GUIDANCE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL A, HARLOW. 


We need, in life, divine guidance. The fiery, cloudy 
pillar going before the host of Israel, as they journeyed 
amid the perils of the desert, symbolizes to us, most 
beautifully, the need of every soul for divine guid- 
ance on earth. There is a sad insufficiency, on the 
part of men, to attain, without the guidance and help 
of God, to the highest and noblest life. 

Human genius has been able, in many instances, 
to achieve splendid results. It has built stately temples, 
chiseled beautiful statues, and given expression to 
brilliant thoughts. One thing, however, it has failed 
to do. It has failed to produce the loftiest character. 
One needs divine guidance and help if he is ever 
to attain to the highest and most complete life. The 
soul craving for spiritual growth, and longing for 
fiual victory, feels, most deeply, this need for divine 
guidance. Human wisdom is treacherous. It is the 
worst of guides, at times. It is a lamp whose light is 
often fed with pride, arrogance, and self-righteousness, 
We need the fiery, cloudy pillar of God’s truth to 
lead us through life. The supreme need of the soul 
is not brilliancy of intellect, but divine illumination 
and guidance. The soul of man is to be lifted to its 
grandest height of spiritual outlook, and strengthened 
for its lo/ftiest task, not through any hero-worship, 
but by keeping the eyes fastened on Him whose throne 
is in the heavens, 

Those whom the world calls representative men, are 
misrepresentative if they deflect, in their lives, from 
that high standard which God lifts before our eyes. It 
is not dazzling or profound thought, nor extraordinary 
success in life, that make men the truest and best repre- 
sentatives of the dignity and grandeur of life. Nebu- 
chadnezzar may be said to have been a representative 
man in Babylon. He stood in colossal proportions before 
the eyes of the world. Did he represent, however, all 
that is highest and best in human life? A Daniel, not 
a Nebuchadnezzar, is the representative man. A Paul, 
in chains, and not a Nero on his throne, though it be the 
throne of a world-wide empire, lights the spiritual 
beacon-fires for the race. 


We need to catch our inspiration in life from the 


mountain peaks where blow the breezes of God’s eternal | 


truth. Let us lift up our eyes unto the hills, from wheuce 
cometh our help. We are pilgrims and strangers, on 
earth, aud we are in the midst of perils, Has not God, 
however, promised to be with us? Those parting words 
of Moses to the children of Israel, are very beautiiul; 
“The eternal God is thy refuge, and undcrueath are the 
everlasting arms,” Troubled, weary, faiut-learted, dis- 
couraged pilgrim, are not these 
and encouragement? Aud then, how those words of 
our divine Saviour, “Lo, I am with you alway, evea 


wate the end of the world,” cheer our hearts, and assuce 





us of His precious presence amidst all doubts and diffi- 
culties even unto the end. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 
BY BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 





Mrs. Jordan’s parlor was crowded with young people, 
boys and girls properly, whose air of serious importance 
was all the more amusing to an unseen observer because 
of their evident consciousness of looking wise and sober. 

There was a Committee on Ways and Means which 
gave a gracious ear to all sorts of impossible and extrava- 
gant proposals, while all the time their own minds were 
made up for their own “ way;” there was a Committee 
on Arrangements, getting their full share of advice and 
suggestions without a thought that even so much asa 
weather-vane should be shifted to spoil the original con- 
ception of their fancy as to what the revival of a real, 
old-fashioned May-day must be. 

So the queen was chosen, the site for the festival 
selected, the decorations detailed, and the weather-anxi- 
ety disposed of with confident predictions of fair skies 
and southerly winds, with everybody conscious that he 
or she had the most important hand in it. 

That was why everybody was surprised when Raymond 
Ray rose and said that he would not be able to attend 
the festival, and why everybody’s guilty conscience 
prompted a cession of some of their own pre-eminence 
in his favor. 

Raymond stood hesitatingly, with his hand on the 
door. It was no small sacrifice, for one of his fun-loving 
disposition, to give up the pleasures of this first great 
village event. But he made it, nevertheless, with a 
brave show of firmness, as he replied: “I attended your 
meeting because I promised, and because I wished to 
see whether you would select a place where my poor 
sister might get a glimpse of the scene—only a glimpse 
from her chamber-window. You did not do it, and 
therefore the first day of May will find me at home by 
the side of Agnes.” His voice trembled, and, with a 
hasty good-night, he vanished. 

For once, during that evening, the room was very 
quiet. Those joyous, excited faces of a moment ago 
were now looking at each other in mute concern. 
Gradually their heads came together in serious, subdued 
whispers, which continued till Mrs. Jordan peeped in to 
see if they had all fallen asleep. “ Things being so quiet 
of a sudden; and the dears not being used to late hours,” 
she remarked apologetically, and gently hinting that 
nine o’clock should be the limit of wakefulness. 

But not until the good lady was taken into their. whis- 
pered secret, to which she listened with various non- 
committing ejaculations, such as “Sakes alive! You 
don’t say!” etc., did the company disband, and much 
more quietly than it came. 

The morning of the May-day festival, while the shut- 
ters of the houses were still closed, Raymond was in the 
meadow which, in a few hours, would resound with the 
merry revels of his schoolmates. 

Alone, with the dim morning light to assist him, he 
groped among the Sushes for the violets and buttercups 
which were scarcely discernible. If he could only be 
home before the sun rose, he thought, as he gathered 
them, grass and all, in eager haste. 

But the sun rose to awaken every sleeping thing; the 
boys and girls rose to hail the first of May with gleeful 
bustle; and Agnes awoke to ask in vain for Raymond. 

Her mother carried her to the window a few. hours 
later, and, there seated in an arm-chair, she watched 
alternately for her brother, who had promised to bring 
her as much of the May festival as he could, and forthe 
gay glimpses of preparations which flitted in and out of 
doors and along the road in the shape of bright dresses 
and ribbons adorning her schoolmates, 

She was so lonely; and everybody, even Raymond, 
seemed to have forgotten her, now that she could no 
longer romp, and climb trees with him. 





only a mist before her eyes, she thought. 





The tears came unbidden and almost unfelt, It was | 


Involunta- | 


do, and I earned a whole dollar. See what I have 
bought you with it!” he said, with a beaming face, as 
he untied the bundles and brought forth grapes, oranges, 
cake, and “lots of the best things for a May festival at 
home,” he argued. 

While Agnes partook of the delicacies with the bright 
flush of life once more upon her faded cheeks, her 
brother filled the vases with his flowers, with cleaning 
touches here and there over the room until everything 
began to assume a holiday appearance. 

Presently Raymond joined her by the window. They 
listened to the merry voices without, and saw the gaily 
dressed figures hastening past them to the Maying 
grounds, and looked at each other in mute regret. 

Agnes suppressed a great sob, when Hattie Thorn, 
flourishing a handsome wreath, ran past with just a hasty 
nod to her sick schoolmate. 

“Hark! they are starting now,” exclaimed Raymond. 
“T hear them singing. Look, Agnes! through those 
trees beyond that hedge-row, do you see those white 
dresses forming into line?” 

Both strained their eyes to catch the flutter of gay 
ribbons as the joyful train marched to the meadow. No, 
they were coming nearer. Brother and sister watched 
them with puzzled looks. 

Over the orchard, into the lawn, down the road, 
nearer and nearer, louder and higher rose their voices, 
chanting the May-day song. 

“They are coming for you, Raymond,” said Agnes, 
with sinking heart, 

Raymond thought so too, and, indignant at their 
apparent persistence in tempting him from his duty, 
replied warmly, “If they want me, they must hold the 
festival here, and acknowledge my queen, whose side I 
shall not leave to-day.” 

Two big tears shone in Agnes’s eyes, as she gratefully 
pressed her brother’s hand to her feverish lips. 

Both were silent. Raymond felt the joy of self-denial, 
Agnes the depth of a brother’s love. With her thin 
hand clasped firmly in his, they awaited the passing of 
the festal train with neither envy nor regret. 

Nearer and nearer they came, singing, and waving 
their flags towards the Ruy cottage. The two faces at 
the window lengthened in mute surprise at the unex- 
pected sight. 

Without stopping their song, which had only grown 
softer as they approached, the whole train paused form- 
ing a half-circle around the open window. 

Agnes grasped Raymond’s arm, as, with her eyes in 
wide-open wonder, she listened to the new song: 

“Sweet Agnes Ray, 
Fairest of the day, 
Our fairy bade us crown thee 
Queen of merry May. 
With lilies from her bower 
And every early flower.” 

During the singing, Hattie Thorn approached the 
window, and, placing a beautiful wreath of flowers on 
Agnes’s pale brow, a hundred voices sang: 

“ We crown thee, we crown thee, 
Our chosen queen of May!" 
And a hundred shining, joyous faces filed past the win- 
dow to pay homage to their surprised queen, and her 
still more wonder-struck brother. 

“The festival will be held here, and the queen’s su!- 

jects will please commence decorations at once!” shouted 


.| the leader of the throng. 


In a twinkling the window was festooned with flowers, 
the May-po:e erected, and the merry dance begun before 
Agnes had time to recover from her emotions, .or utter a 
word of greeting through her tears of joy. 

All through the bright noon they continued their 
merry revels on the lawn, with the invalid queen gazing 
at them in quiet joy from her palace window, and Ray- 
mond busy trying to find out who changed the pro- 
gramme he helped to make at Mrs, Jordan’s, 

But the girls only laughed, and the boys grinned giee- 
fully, when they told him they could manage a thing or 
two without Mr. Raymond Wiseacre, 

Only one difficulty they confessed to him, with rueful 
faces,—what a scratching of heads, and twisting of 
words, they had to compose their May-day song, and get 


rily she closed them, and her little head fell back into | the lines into rhymes! 


| the pillowed chair, 
| 


mude her the queen of Muay. 
thrilled, even iu her dream, with this enjoymeut! 


| basket of flowers, 


Now, everybody was happy. And when, a month 


She dreamed that she was well again, and that they had | later, Agnes, who had improved so rapidly after that 
Aud oh, how her heart | proud May festival, was once more among her school- 


| mates, there was a new rule instituted in that village. 
Some one entered the room with a great rush, It was | 


Wo.cs full of comlort | her brother, at lust, loaded with sundry buudles, and a | have the first preference for the honor of personating 
| the queen of May. And all tuis happy revolution in 


It was that a sick or a needy schoolmate should always 


“ve Lrouglt you some flowers, and tried to be home | young people’s conduct was brought about by the con- 
an hour ago; but Mies, Jordan had au errand for me to | alderation aud firm self-denial of one noble brother. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885.] 

1, April 5,—Paul’s Voyage 
2. April 12.—Pan!'s Shipwreck 

3. April 19.—Paul Going to Rome 

4. April 26.—P aul at ROME,..ccccccrssoersssessseeeses 
6. May 4.—Obedience owe eph, 6: 1-13 
6. May 10.—Christ our Exampile............c+0«-« woe PAL 2: 5-16 
7. May 17.—Christian Contentment... Phil, 4: 4-13 
& May A.—The Faithful Baying.............cers-censesveres 1 Tim. 1: 1520; 2: 14 
9, Muy 31.—Paul’s Charge to TImothy.......cceeeee--e02 Tim, 3: 14-17; 4:18 
10, Jone 7.~—God's Message by His Son Heb. 1: 1-6; 2:14 
11, June 14.~The-Priesthood of Christ Heb. 9: 1-12 
12. June 21.—Christian Progress. 2 Pet. 1: i-ll 
18. June 23.—Review. 





Acta 27: 1, 2, 1426 

Acta 27: 27-44 
Acts 23: 1-15 
oe ACts 28: 16-31 


































LESSON VII., SUNDAY, MAY 17, 1885. 
Tirtx: CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Phil. 4: 4-13.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

4. Rejoice in the Lord always:| 4 ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway: 
and again I say, Rejoice. again I will say, ' Rejoice. 

5. Let your moderation be; 5 Let your ‘forbearance be 
known unto all men, The Lord known unto all men. The 
és at band. 6 Lord is at hand. In nothing 

6, Be careful for nothing; but be anxious; but in everything 
in every thing by prayer and by prayer and supplication 
sUpplication with thanksgiving with thanksgiving let your 
jet your requests be made known requests be made known unto 
unto God. 7 God, And the peace of God, 

7. And the peace of God, which which passeth all understand- 
passcth all understanding, shall ing, shall guard your hearts 
keep your hearts and minds and your thoughts in Christ 
through Christ Jesus. Jesus. 

8. Finally, brethren, whatso-| 8 Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever ever things are true, whatso. 
things are honest, whatsoever ever things are * honourable, 
things are just, whatsoever things whatsoever things are just, 
ure pure, whatsoever things are whatsoever things are pure, 
lovely, Whatsoever things are of whatsoever things are lovely, 
wood report; if there be any vir- whatsoever things are ‘tof 
tue, and if there be any praise, good report; if there be any 
think on these things. virtue, and if there be any 

9, Those things, which ye have praise, §think on these things, 
both learned, and received, and| 9 The things which ye both 
heard, and seen in me, do: and learned and received and 
the God of peace shall be with heard and saw in me, these 
you. things do: and the God of 

10. But I rejoiced in the Lord peace shall be with you. 
greatly, that now at the last your}10 But I ‘rejoice in the Lord 
care of me hath flourished again; greatly, that now at length 
wherein ye were also careful, but ye have revived your thought 
ye lacked opportunity. for me; ‘wherein ye did 

11. Not that I speak in respect| indeed take thought, but 
of want: for I have learned, in 11 ye lacked opportunity. Not 
whatsoever state I am, therewill | that I speak in respect of 
to be content. want: for I have learned, in 

12.1 know both how to be | whatsoever state I am, therein 
abased, and I know how to/ 12 to be content: I know how 
abound: every where and in all| _to be abased, and I know also 
things I am instructed both to how to abound: in everything 
be full and to be hungry, both; and in all things have I 
to abound and to suffer need. learned the secret both to 

13. Ican do all things through| be filled and to be hun- 
Christ which strengtheneth me. | gry, both to abound and 

13 to be in want. I can do all 
| things in him that strengthen- 
eth me. 








[>] 





®10r, Farewell 20r, gentleness ®Gr. reverend, 4Or, gracious 5Gr. take 
aecount of. %Gr. rejoiced, TOr, seeing that 


* American Committee would omit marg. 1 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 
Lesson Torro; Joyful Contentment. 


1. Always Joyful, vs. 4-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Always Faithful, vs. 8, 9. 
3. Always Contented, vs, 10-13. 


Goupmn Text: The God of peace shali be with you.—Phil. 
4:9. ‘ 





Dariy Home READINGS: 


M.—Phil, 4: 4-18, Joyful contentment, 

T, —Phil, 2: 17-30, Joyful committing. 

W.—Psa, 108: 1-22. Joyful gratitude, 

T.—Rom, 12:1-21. Joyful serving. 

F,—2 Sam. 19: 81-40. Contentment exemplified. 
$.-—Eccles, 9; 7-18, Joys of contentment, 
$.—Heb. 13: 1-17, Contentment enjoined. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ALWAYS JOYFUL. 
1, Christian Joy: 
Rejoice in the Lord alway (4). 
Rejoice in that day, and leap for joy (Luke 6 : 23), 
Serving the Lord; rejoicing in nape hom, 12: 12). 
Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 3: 1). 
Rejoice alway; pray without ceasing (1 Thess, 6: 16, 17). 
Also ye may rejoice with exceeding joy (1 Pet. 4: 13). 
ll. Christian Peace: 
1, The Peace of Trust. 


Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat (Matt. 6 : 25). 
- 1 Seanad upon him, because he careth for you (1 Pet. 


2. The Peace of God. 

And the peace of God... shall guard your hearts (7). 

Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto yon (John 14: 27). 
Justified by faith, let us have ene with God (Rom. 5 > 
And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts (Col. 3: 15). 

1. “Rejoice.” Sad Christianity is likely to be bad Christiantty— 
incomplete Christianity. If your joy is really in Christ, you will 
be joyful in Christ. 

2. “ Rejoice in the Lord.” Rejoice not in your riches, your rank, or 
ae ud prospects, but in the Lord to whose love you owe 
them all, 

8. “ Rejoice in the Lord alway.” Your joy will not be spasmodic or 
intermittent, if it is real. The Christian's springs of happiness 

are too deep and abiding to be permanently disturbed by surface 
agitations, 

“The Lord fs at hand.” Do you realize that? Do you live as 
though you did? Would you “rejoice” if you should awake 
before His judgment bar to-morrow morning 


~ 


5. “In nothing be anxious.” But in all things be — The 
Christian has no reason to worry; he has every incentive to be 
careful. Anxiety would be distrust of God; carelessness is con- 
tempt of God. 


6. “In everything by prayer.” In nothing need you be anxious if 
in everything you are prayerful. “Care and prayer are as mutu- 
ally opposed as fire and water,” says Bengel, 

7. “The peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” We can- 
not understand it, but we can feel it, In accepting C we find 
it; in following Christ it guards us, 


II, ALWAYS FAITHFUL. 
1. In Thought: 


Whatsoever things are honourable... just...pure... lovely 
- +» think on these (8). 


Let’... the meditation of my heart, be acceptable (Psa. 19: 14). 
Let us walk honestly, as in the day (Rom. 13 :13). 

For we take thought for things h6nourable (2 Cor. 8 : 21). 

Every one that hath this hope ... purifieth himself (1 John 3: 3), 
Walk in wisdom toward them that are without (Col, 4 ; 5). 


Which ye both learned ... and saw in me, these things do (9). 


Friends, if ye do the things which I command you (John 15: 14). 

I beseech you therefore, be ye imitators of me (1 Cor. 4: 16). 

Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ (1 Cor. 11 : 1). 

Brethren... walk even as you have us for an ensample (Phil. 3: 17). 

Ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord (1 Thess, 1 : 6). 

1, “ Whatsoever things are lovely.” Christianity makes us love 
what is lovely in life; Christianity for the first time opens our 
eyes to discerning what things are really lovely in life. 

“ Whatsoever things are of good report.” With whatsoever things 

are of bad report the Christian has no sort of right to meddle, 

except for their reforming. Keep out of liquor saloons and the 
like, if your only errand is to see what such places are like. 

8. “ Think on these things.” By thinking on these things one comes 
to ma and practice these things. “As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he,” 

4. “These things do.” Thinking is useless without doing. The 
architect’s planning does not build the house, Idle thinking of 

what we might do is not doing what we might. 

“Which ye...saw in me.” Paul recommends his example 

unqualifiedly; is your example thus entirely safe? Do your 

brothers, sisters, playmates, schoolmates, see in you only what- 

soever things are true and pure and lovely and becoming for a 

young disciple of Christ to do? 


~ 


a 


Ill, ALWAYS CONTENTED, 
|. Cheerec by Remembrance: 


Trejoice... that... ye have revived your thought for me (10). 
The brethren ... supplied the measure of my want (2 Cor. 11: 9). 
Communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things (Gal. 6 : 6). 
Even in Thessalouica ye sent... unto my need (Phil. 4; 16). 


il. Contented with Any State: 
I have learned, in whatsoever state... to be content (11). 


“A good man shall be satisfied from himself (Prov. 14 : 14). ° 


Godliness with contentment is net gain (1 Tim. 6 : 6). 
Content with such things as ye have (Heb. 13; 5). ~ 


il. Contented with Anything : 


Flave I learned the secret... both to abound and to be in 
want (12). 


Unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst (1 Cor. 4 : 11). 
We live... as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing...aa having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things (2 Cor. 6: 10). 


iV. Competent for Anything: 


I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me (13). 
Wait on the Lord... .and heshall strengthen thine heart (Psa. 27 : 14). 
Apart from me ye can do nothing (John 15: 5). 
He hath said unto me, My grace ia sufficient for thee (2 Cor. 12: 9). 
Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might (Eph. 6: 10). 
1. “I rejoice.” Ofcourse Panl did. The mere fact that he was now 
in boud., in peril, in the sure prospect of death, could not make 
him unhappy. His love for Christ was so real and trustful that it 
made all tear unreal to him, 
“Ye have revived your thought for me.” It is very sweet to 
know that we are remembered by Christian fellow-workers; yet 
it is sweeter still to remember that Christ remembers us, “ When 
my father and my mother forsake me—” 
“Ye lacked opportunity.” Let us do justice to our fellow-Chris- 
tians. Perhaps they lack not willingness, but opportunity. With 
equal opportunities they might accomplish twice what we are 
doing for Christ, 
“In whatsoever state.” The spirit of Christ is a contented spirit. 
Complaining work is vain work for him. 
“To abound and to be in want.” Paul sometimes lacked for 
earthly comforts, but he never lacked for heavenly comfort. 
The believer's sufficiency in Christ more than compensates for 
an occasional insufficiency in this world. 
6. “In him that strengtheneth me,” The Christian is helpless in 
himself; he is mighty in Christ. His own arm is weak; the 
divine arm underneath him is omnipotent, 


ro 


7» 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT. 


1. Contentment In Trial: 
Christ's example of 
Enjoined upon bel 
Co itmen t 


John 12: 27), 
21:19; 1 Cor. 10: 10), 
nes 1: 12) 







(Matt. 26: 89; 
vers (Luk 











nptation (Jame 

Tt of David (2 Sam. 15 

The conte tof Job (Job 1: 20, 21 10). 

The th ut of confession (Lam. 3: 39; Micah 7:9) 

Conte in bodily privations (Luke 21: 19; Phil. 4: 11, 12), 
Contentment 


y under spiritual chastisement (Heb. 12; 9). 
2. Contentment with Joy: 
A merry heart doeth good (Prov. 15: 13-15; 17: 22) 





Joy is in the tabernacles of the righteous ( Psa, 118: 15), 
Joy in the coming of Christ (Isa. 61: 10; Zech, 9; 9). 


Joy in the assurance of salvation (Luke 10: 20), 
The aposties’ joyful contentment (Acts 2: 46; 5: 41), 
The fuliillment of Christ’s joy (John 15: 11; 17:13), 
Paul's joyful contentment (Acts 20: 24; 2 Cor. 7: 4), 
Paul enjoining joyful contentment (Phil. 4: 46), 

3. Contentment with Gain: 
Godliness with contentment is great gain (J Tim. 6: 6), 





In nothing be anxious ; but in every thing by prayer (6). 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee (Psa. 55: 
Commit thy works unto the Lord (Prov. 16: 3), = | 


Contentment brings happiness (Prev. 16: 8: Eccles, 5: 12), 
The little of the righteous man is preferable (Psa. 37; 16) 
Contented resting ou God’s promises (Heb. 18: 5). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson on Christian Contentment is taken from the 
same epistle as that of the lesson immediately preceding, on 
Christ our Example. 

The transition from the subject of the preceding lesson 
begins with a digression concerning Timothy, who was soon 
to visit the Philippian Church, and Epaphroditus, who car- 
ried this epistle to Philippi. This digression follows natu- 
rally after Paul’s testimony to his own readiness to suffer 
life or death for Christ at Rome. After this digression, Paul 
proceeds to condemn the Judaizing tendency which was 
manifesting itself in many of the churches, showing that the 
righteousness which is of God by faith needs no aupplement 
from Jewish ceremonials to make it effective. Then, reeur- 
ring to the chief thought of his epistle, the mind which was 
in Christ Jesus, Paul exhorts the Philippians to be imitators 
of himself, so far as he was an imitator of Jesus, who will 
come again to subdue all things to himself, and to glorify 
those who trust in him. , 

Therefore (chap. 4: 1), continues the apostle, stand ye all 
fast in the Lord, Let strife and party feeling (v. 2) cease. 
Seek rather to be mutually helpful (v. 3) in the work of the 
Lord ; and let all be done in the joy and contentment (vs, 4 
13) of a life which shows forth the mind of Christ, and which 
is thoroughly.furnished to all good works. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LE.D. 


Chapter 4. Verse 4.—After a mild exhortation to some 
persons, mentioned by name, to refrain from dissensions, the 
apostle exhorts the believers to Christian joy.— Rejoice in the 
Lord (Jesus) alway: again will I say, Rejoice: As Bishop 
Lightfoot says, “this word ‘rejoice’ combines a parting 
benediction with an exhortation to be cheerful.” Again 
may point back to Philippians 3: 1 as well as to the words 
of this verse. 

Verse 5.— Let your forbearance (moderation, that is, mildness 
in the Authorized Version) be known to all men. The Lord is at 
hand (is nigh): This seems to refer mildly to the differences 
which prevailed in a portion of the church: Let all men 
know your willingness to avoid contention; let there be 
nothing done in the way of strife or vainglory, for the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus is not far off. Let him not need to 
condemn you; let him praise you for a spirit like his own. 

Verse 6.—In nothing be anxious: Here anxiety in regard 
to earthly things must have its check in prayerful commu- 
nion with God.—Jn every thing: There is nothing which 
troubles you, which may not be made known unto God. The 
way of making it known must be by prayer end supplication 
with thanksgiving. Supplication, as distinguished from prayer 
in general, is entreaty for the supply of wants, whether our 
own or those of others. Thanksgiving cannot be strictly 
said to make known either spiritual or temporal wants; but 
such requests proceeding from the heart will be accompanied 
with thanks. 

Verse 7.—And the peace of God: The inward peace of soul, 
fonnded on reconciliation to God through acceptance of 
Christ, which removes agitating feelings, such as fear and” 
hatred, brings quiet, satisfaction, content with the soul.— 
Which passeth all understanding: This has been explained in 


reference to the dissensions which Paul more than once 


notices (2: 3; 3: 15; 4: 2) as if the meaning were “ surpass- 
ing every device of man in the way of producing amity 
among Christians.” But the inward peace of the believing 
soul, which surpasses all thought or estimate, scems more 
appropriate. “Peace ...as ariver” (Isa. 48:18) is the 
result of obedience.—Shall keep (or, keep guard over) your 
hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus: AJjl this peace-pro- 
ducing care of God over you is only in Chrisi Jesus, in that 
condition of reconciliation which your being in Christ involves, 
Verse 8.—F'inally, brethren: The apostle uses this phrase 
as if he meant to close his letter in verse 1 of chapter 3, 
But his feeling overflowa the bounds already fixed, and he 
goes on again with exhortations bearing on the qualities of 
the Christian man and of Christian life in human society. 
The things which he brings here before their minds.in the 
shape of human virtues, he tells them to think on, meditate 
on or consider. They must, by the help of meditation, 
endeavor to discern the more prominent of these qualities, 
and so be the better able to raise their standard of living in 
a world like this, especially since these terms, as denoting 
moral qualities, lose a part of their proper meaning in a 
world of sinners.— Whatsoever things are true: Not true as we 
speak of true statements, or of trve propositions, but cone. 
formed to the law of ethical truth, of truth as it would come 
from one who loves truth as opposed to falsehood.—Are hon- 
orable (Revised Version. Margin of the Revised Version 
has “reverend;” Authorized Version translates “ honest ;” 
Meyer renders “worthy of honor”): Worthy of that awe or 
reverence with which things tending to excite reverence 
affect the mind.—Are just: Which are especially felt on 
noticing something unjust.— Are pure: ‘The opposite of things 
impure, or unchaste, which produce loathing in a Christian 





mind.— Are lovely (or, acceptable): The lower sense, “exci 
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ing the feeling, to which we give the name of acceptable,” is 
to be preferred to lovely. Perhaps the translation Aindly, or 
doing pleasure willingly, comes near to the sense.—Are of 
good report: The use of this word is commonly compared 
with “the use of the word of good omen in classical Greek.” 
It may denote things said by or coming from a feeling of 
kindness or good-will, things winning or attractive. Of good 
report is a sense so varying with the kinds of society, that it 
is hardly applicable here in a catalogue of Christian quali- 
ties.—If there be any virtue, and if there be any praise: The 
common Greek word for virtue, or excellence according to the 
standard in a particular nation, is used only here by Paul. 
In 2 Peter 1 ; 3, it occurs in the sense of excellence pertain- 
ing to God; in 2 Peter 1: 5, it is used of human excellence 
(“add to your faith, virtue”), and it occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament, except that the virtues, the excellencies, 
or glorious attributes, are spoken of in 1 Peter 2: 9. Or any 
pratse: That is, anything worthy of praise. Jf there is any 
corresponds to whatsoever things, repeated before, and without 
difference of sense. 

Verse 9.—Then in another sentence he exhorts them to do, 
er express in action, what they had learned and received (in 
the way of instruction from him), or had heard and seen in 
him. His example and precepts, as well as his word and life, 
he is not afraid to exhort them to follow. If they do follow 
them, the God of peace will be with them, 

Verse 10.—There now remains a loving debt to pay to the 
Philippians, which recalls a still older one, for which he, 
without question, had expressed his gratitude long years 
before. Paul was one of the most sensitive of men, quick, 
as it seems, to feel neglect and estrangement, but equally 
warm in his grateful emotions. He now turns to the expres- 
sion of his gratitude for the gifts, which, not long before the 
writing of this epistle, the Philippian Christians had sent to 
him through Epaphroditus. But [rejoice in the Lord greatly, 
that now, at length ye have revived your thought fer me. After a 
long time, he says, they revived their thoughtfulness concern- 
ing him. How long it was since they had last sent to him a 
relief for his necessities, we have no means of knowing. 
But until the gift came through Epaphrodius, a time had 
elapsed of more than two years after his last visit to Philippi 
(Acts 20: 6), before he was taken to Rome; and if this epistle 
was written late in his stay at Rome, perhaps a year more 
eught to be added. No communication from them seems to 
have been sent in this interval, although, before his last visit 
to Judea, they had supplied his needs twice, while he was at 
Thessalonica, and once after his departure from Macedonia 
(chap. 4: 15, 16). When he was at Rome, however, they 
again sent a messenger to relieve his necessities, of whom 
we have already spoken—Epaphroditus. This Christian 
messenger was taken sick at Rome, and was sent back to 
Philippi on his recovery. The former kindness of the Chris- 
tians at Philippi was followed by silence, which the apostle 
explains by saying: Ye did have thought for me, but found 
no opportunity to send your expressions of good-will.— 

Wherein seems to relate to his wants—in which matter he 
says, you were indeed thoughtful, but, etc. 

Verse 11.—Lest now they might suppose that he had seen 
in them neglect of their father in Christ, or that he is call- 
ing for new tokens of their affection, he adds, not that I speak 
in respect of want. Not that is equivalent to “I do not mean to 
say that,” etc., or, | would not have you think that I speak 
in reference to my want—For I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content: Literally, in the state in 
which [ am, to be sufficient for myself; that is, to be able to 
supply my own needs without calling on others for help. 
This is said without pride, as verse 13 shows. It is the inde- 
pendence resulting from trust in God, and fortified by habits 
of self-support. 

Verse 12 continues the same thought, I know how to be 
abased, etc. In everything and in all things emphasizes by 
synonymous expressions the completeness of his learning 
contentment.—I have learned the secret: Literally, I have been 
initiated into the mystery, etc. The verb here used, from 
which our word “a mystery” is derived, occurs only here in 
the New Testament. 

Verse 13.—I can do (or, have strength for) all things, by a 
strength which is in (or rests on) him, who strengtheneth me. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Verse 14.—Howbett (that is, although I could have found 
some other help) you did well, in (or by) taking part with me 
tm my affliction (or pressure): He calls his want by no mild 
mame; yet he could have borne it, or found by Christ’s help 
a way out of it, 

Verse 15.—And ye yourselves also know, that at the beginning 
of the gospel (either when he began to preach the gospel, or, 
more probably, began to preach it in Macedonia), when (or 
after) I deparied from Macedonia, (after leaving Bercea, Acts 
17: 10) no church had fellowship with me in the matter of giving 
and receiving, but ye only: This is explained by an early 
Greek commentator as meaning his giving spiritual goods, 
and receiving temporal support, which would imply that 
elsewhere he worked with his hands, as he certainly often 
did, But the words can hardly be made to have this sense. 


unto my need. In Thessalonica means when Paul was there 
(see Acts 17: 1-9); but these facts are not elsewhere men- 
tioned. It appears, however, that some time afterwards, 
when Paul was in Corinth, the brethren that came from 
Macedonia supplied his wants (2 Cor. 11: 9), so that he was 
not chargeable there to any man. These brethren may have 
been those who collected for the poor Christians at Jerusalem, 
to whom thus the Christians in Macedonia had entrusted 
gifts for the apostle also. 





CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


To the superficial observer, the words of Christ and his 
apostles respecting the condition of believers in the world, 
and the tempers and frame of mind that they should main- 
tain, may naturally seem to be contradictory. Christ's legacy 
to his disciples, when about to be taken away from them, was 
one of intense and continuous sorrow; and yet with the 
announcement of this came also the assurance of the peace 
of God. Paul all along recognizes the great fight of ajfflic- 
tion that seemed to be inseparable from tlie Christian life ; 
and yet, in the midst of all this, he not only exults in his 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, but in clarion peals, and 
with emphatic reiterations, he calls his fellow-Christians to 
“rejoice in the Lord always.” But these apparent contra- 
dictions are made mutually consistent and easy to be under- 
stood when the believers’ inward sources of comfort are 
detected, and the results of the spizit’s discipline in the soul 
are displayed, as manifest in the facts of their experience. 
This epistle was written while its author’s right arm was 
chained to the arm of a Roman soldier, and while he was 
suffering as an evil-doer for the gospel’s sake; but despite 


faith hurries him onward to the joyous response, “I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord,” But in no other 
instance is this exultant joyfulness so richly and abundantly 
set forth as in his prayer for the Ephesian believers. They 
had witnessed his tribulations; but he would divert their 
attention from these, and would have them look upwards and 
forward to the “glory” that was to be revealed through even 
these; and he prays, not that he or they should be delivered 
from present sufferings, but instead, “For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father, from whom every family in 
heaven and on earth is named, that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strength- 
ened with power through his Spirit in the inward man.” 
And after thus rehearsing with such abundant wealth of lan- 
guage and imagery, the grace that he craved for them, he 
passes from prayer to praise, in terms that indicate a fulness 
of holy joy, which words are manifestly insufficient. to 
express: “ Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be the glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations for ever 
and ever.’ It was thus from the abiding habit of his spirit, 
and not from any momentary impulse, that he now exhorts 
the Philippians, “Rejoice in the Lord always: again I will 
say, Rejoice,” 

Whenever the heart is in a frame of rejoicing in God, 
whether in adversity or prosperity, there will be found a 
kindly. disposition of mind towards others, and especially 
towards those who are in like circumstances, and are of the 
same spirit; a readiness to bear patiently, and to put away 
all strife and bitterness, and agreeably to the instincts of 
Christian charity, if need be, to bear, believe, hope, and 
endure all things. Because Christ himself is perpetually 








all these discomforts and privations, these wrongs and insu!ts,° 
his spirit.is still buoyant, and he becomes a messenger of joy | 
to others, and those outwardly more fayored. 


notice that the spirit in man is often almost absolutely inde- | 


respect to its inward peace and joy; and they accordingly 
teach that the virtuous man should be, in ail things, superior 
to his conditions. There is an allegory that tells how some 
one, finding his way beset with a mountain of the most pain- 
ful difficulties, retired into solitude to mourn over his sad 
condition; but while there, one came to him speaking kindly, 
and seeming to enter into his feelings, but at length suggeste: 
that possibly the case was not so bad as it seemed. Thus 
encouraged, the man resolved to look at the state of affairs 
once more; and doing so in his altered frame of mind, he 
was surprised to find that his troubles had shrunk away into 
comparatively insignificant proportions, while over the whole 
was shed a cheerful sunshine of hopefulness, which rendervd 
even the real difficulties easily endurable. But in the case 
of the children of God, there is a superadded occasion and 
source of rejoicing, of which the wisest and best of the men 
of the world have no adequate appreciation. Their fuith 
becomes to them a divine demonstration of the unseen, and 
the yet-to-be-realized recompenses that await those that 
endure to the end; and their hope brought in by their faith, 
and realized.in the soul by the Holy Spirit of promise, 
becomes itself a source of abounding joy. 

The spirit so forcibly expressed in the opening words of 
this lesson, and the accompanying precept find a beautiful 
and instructive illustration in both the personal conduct 
and the oft-repeated language of Paul himself. One (Dean 
Howson) who has made a life-study of the history and the 
character of the Apostle to the Gentiles notices among other 
things Paul’s remarkable habit of combining thanksgiving 
with his prayers. Throughout the whole course of his epistles 


now moving distinct, yet side by side, and again mingling 
together in a flood of rapturous devotion. His most elaborate 
statements of God’s methods in the gospel, though faithfully 
revealing his righteous severity against those that perversely 
resist the divine goodness, usually culminate in the declara- 
tion of the saving purposes of his grace, and in an outburst 
of admiring wonder and praise he exclaims, “Oh the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!” Having led the minds of his readers to contemplate 
the ruin wrought by sin, and then the reversal of the curse 
by the dying and risen Christ, he finds his own heart impelled 
to thanksgiving in view of the work so accomplished, and 
his feelings find expression in the burning words: “But 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 


Lord Jesus Christ.” .And not only did he rejoice and give 


thanks whenever his mind was called to dwell upon the rich 
provisions of the gospel for all who will receive them, but 
especially the mercies that were personal to himself, and 


entered into his life’s experiences, uniformly became occa- 


the mixed cup of joy at the success of his labors, and sorrow 
for their partial or apparent failure, he brings forth the song 
of triumphant joy,—‘‘ Now thanks be unto God, who always 





Verse 16.—But even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again 


the deep groaning of the contrite spirit, and asks, apparently 
almost in despair, “‘ Who shall deliver me?” his earnest 





pendent of the body, and of all outward circumstances in | 


“at hand,’—near to us to reprove our sins and to help 
our infirmities,—we may always rejoice in him, seeing that 


| he gives us present Comfort, and also assures his faithful ones 
The sages and wise men of the world have not failed to | of a future and glorious recompense for all their labors and 


sorrows, endured in his name. And this hope enables. the 
soul to rise above its earthly cares and sorrows while it rests 
in the assurance that “he careth for you.” Diligence in 
prayer, and deliverance from worldly anxiety, are coupled 
together in the divine order, alike in grace and in nature, 
The Christian knows and frequents the way to God, and 
casts all his care upon him, being driven by care to prayer, 
aud by prayer driving away care; and the soul so’ strength- 
ened with inward peace, rejoices in the strength and stead- 
fastness of hope. 

This “ peace of God” to which the apostle refers with a 
kind of rapturous confidence, is not simply an expression of 
the soul’s relations to the divine judgment, as justified by 
the blood of the cross, nor yet is it that harmony of spirit 
that binds the company of believers together in holy love; 
but beyond these, yet not excluding them, it is the inward 
state of the soul renewed by grace, in which the divine Com- 
forter has taken up his abode, himself the Author and per- 
petual source of the soul’s deep and quiet confidence in God, 
—a state of mind, which, though well known to the conscious 
subject of it, surpasses human thought in respect to its cause, 
and its sure support. And yet so surely is this peace main- 
tained and defended against all assaults; that the whole spir- 
itual nature—the heart and mind—are kept inviolate; so 
long as the soul abides in Christ Jesus. And as this result 
is accomplished in him, both the peace itself and the accom- 
panying security are his perpetual gifts. We abide in him, 
being kept by his gracious power; and in him is all fulness 





may be traced the parallel streams of prayer and praise,— | 


sions for almost passionate outbursts of praise; and out of | 


causeth us to triumph in Christ;” and even when he voices 


of grace. So long as the soul’s interests are given up to 
Christ, they are safe beyond all liability to fall, or to be 
spoiled by the adversary. 


The Shepherd keeps his own, he 
| leads them in green pastures, and beside the still waters; 
| and none can perish that do not wander from the flock. 
Christianity, as a system of practical duties, reverses the 
order pursued by the world’s teachers of ethics, who propose 
to shape the character by means of the outward life. It firstcf 
all seeks to purify the springs of action in the soul, and then 
to build it up in all the excellence of a graciously originated 
virtuousness of character, And this spiritual rectitude, 
which is itself the present realization of our salvation, 
though one and indivisible in its essence, is multiform in its 
| manifestations, including all that is designated in the heart’s 
conceptions as either true, or beautiful, or good. Its truth 
| is essential and immanent; its dignity is but the expression 





of its worth, which itself harmonizes with righteousness of 
| life and unspotted purity; and thus embodying and compris- 
ing all moral excellence, it compels the approval of men’s 


moral consciousness. It is “of good report.” 


The true 
Christian, although his heart is not divided in respect to 
inward and spiritual righteousness, is many-sided in respect 
to his relations and duties in the world. He becomes all 
| things to all men, not by easy compromises, that put aside 


the strictest Christian rectitude, but by doing what is right: 
in every vase, accurding to its conditions; not by 
pre-eminence to certain virtues at the expense of 
by diligently cultivating all. 


giving the 
others, but 


No man ever endured hardness, when it was needful, for 
the furtherance of the gospel, more cheerfully than did! 
Paul} and yet none 4ver made less account of suflering or 
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self-denial for their own sake. He had learned how to be 
abased without depression of spirit, and also to abound 
without undue exultation. But when he saw the care of the 
church for him, and their bounty towards himself, he very 
greatly rejoiced,—not chiefly on account of what was given 
and received, but because of the spirit that it revealed in 
them, the blossoming forth of a new life, in zeal and sacrifice, 
and the shedding forth by them, of the incense of gratitude. 
The divine wisdom which ordains that they who serve God 
in the ministry of the gospel shall be cared for in temporal 
things, by those whom they serve, contemplates not so much 
a needed provision in outward things, as the rich spiritual 
fruitage that comes of this giving and receiving. The Head 
of the church was not constrained by necessity to constitute 
the people co-workers with himself in the maintenance and 
furtherance of his cause in the world, for the earth is his, 
and all its fulness; but in condescending kindness he admits 
them to the partnership; and Christ’s ministers rejoice at 
the “care” of the believers, much less in respect to its “ fruit” 
—that is, their bounty bestowed—than on account of their 
sympathy with and cheerful co-operation in the work of the 
gospel. It is a divinely ordaingd principle in the economy 
of organic Christianity, that the free-will offerings of the 
people shall constitute an ever-present agency in the church ; 
and in that service, as everywhere else, “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Christian contentment, though its first-fruits are simply 
peace, instinctively rises into the joy of the Lord, and causes 
the soul to rejoice in him, with a defiant mastery over times 
and circumstances. Madame Guyon, immured 

“In castle walls and dungeon deep,” 
still sang on like the caged canary-bird. 
“ While peace we seek, or peace we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 
But with our God to guide our way, 
"Tis equal joy to go or stay.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say, Rejoice (v. 4). 
Paul doesn’t want any question about his counsel on that 
point. Rejoice always; and then once more—rejoice. Be- 
joice “ forever and the day after.” That's the state of mind fae 
a Christian to be in. And if a Christian looks at his case as 
it really is in the Lord’s sight, he will be in that state of 
mind ; ready to rejoice inthe Lord always—and once more. 

Let your forbearance [your gentleness] be known unto all men 
(v. 5). There are some things which the Lord is willing to 

have his people show off; one of these, is their loving spirit 
another, is th-'- gentleness, There is no danger of their 
having <.o sauch of either of these, or of letting its possession 
be too widely known. But most men—and most women 
also—are readier to have their “ spirit,” their independence, 
their self-respect, known unto all men, than to have their 
gentleness and forbearance understood by all. But, so far, 
their way is not the Lord’s way; and they ought to under- 
stand this fact. 

In nothing be anzious (v. 6). Only think of it! What a 
world this would be, and what a church ours would be, if 
this counsel were followed, and nobody was anxious about 
anything. Most persons will give up everything else before 
they will give up anxiety; and when they are reduced 
to that, they settle right down on it—and suffer. Why, 
anxiety is what most of us live by. It is what we depend on 
for our getting on in the world; and here comes the 
inspired injunction: “In nothing be anxious.” Did you ever! 

But in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God. “In everything!” 
All of us are ready to make known our requests unto God 
in some things; but who does it in everything? We ask 
for forgiveness; we ask for strength against temptation; we 
ask for help in correcting our faults ; we even ask for health 
and safety, and for wisdom in teaching and in daily duty- 
doing ; but do we ask, in the same confidence, for help in 
securing a servant, in buying clothing, in finding a summer 
home, in selecting wall-paper for a bed-room, in arranging a 
bouquet, in playing a game with the children, in bearing one’s 
self wisely in an evening call? “In everything,” is the 
Bible injunction. What isn’t included in “everything ” ? 

If there be any virtue, ¥ there be any praise, think on [take 
account of] these things (v.8). “ Jf there be ;”—and if we were 
to judge wholly by the conduct of those who ought to be 
influenced by these qualities, we might indeed question 
whether there be in reality any such thing. If there be a 
God—you would do well to live as in his sight, and as 
accountable to him. If the Bible be true—you ought to 
have very different standards of action from those you now 
conform to. If there be a life beyond this—are you living 
in preparation for it? If honesty be the best policy—why 
are you dishonest? If there be any such thing as true man- 
liness—wouldn’t it be worth your while to try and illustrate 
it? What a power there is in an “if”—if it is made to face 

&@ man squarely |! 

And the God of peace shall be with you. There is no true 


peace except that which God gives. And God can give 
peace in the midst of conflict, We are accustomed to think | 
of peace as following warfare; but the peace which God | 
gives to his children here is peace during warfare ; therefore 
it is a peace “which passeth all understanding.” We can- 
not understand it—there are very few of God’s blessings 
which we can understand; but we can enjoy it, and that is 
than understanding it. 

rejoice in the Lord that now at length ye have revived 
your thought for me (v.10). Yt is a comfort to know that 
loved ones who seemed to have dropped us out of mind are 
again full of loving thought of us. How grateful is, sometimes, 
the token of such a revival of affectionate remembrance—in an 
unlooked-for letter, im a renewed reminder on s Christmas 
or a birthday, im an old-time look of appreciation and confi- 
dence! who ought always to be loving, do sometimes 
forget to love. ‘Jt is a cause for thankfulness to God when 
an intermitted love is revived. If you have been at fault in 
this line, you ought to have a revival. If such a revival has 
brought comfort to you, rejoice in the Lord greatly over this 
fresh blessing from the Lord. 

Ye did indeed take thought, but ye lacked opportunity. How 
much more we would do for our loved friends than we have the 
opportunity of doing. Oneof the sorest trials of friendship 


We do, indeed, take thought of theni—or the thought of 
them takes us—but we lack the opportunity of doing for 
them. It is not, however, the doing, but the readiness to do, 
that measures a friendship. Those who, by circumstances, 
can do least as friends, are sometimes the very friends who 
would do most—and still more—if they had the opportunity 
of doing. And this is a thought worth bearing in mind 
while being friends, or while judging friends. 

T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content’ 

11). And that isa great lesson tolearn. Contentment is, in 
itself, a condition of being, rather than a consequence of hav- 
ing. It results from what a man is in himself, oF in his rela- 
tion to God; eset cdint a cert \The 
man who has contentment in one sp is pretty apt to 
have contentment in any sphere \and the who is discon- 


tented in any place, is pretty sure €o be di ted wherever 
he is. tentment depends on what is within the man, 
rather than on what is around him—outside. So, if any of 


us are discontented, we may know that no added possessions, 
no change of circumstances, would in themselves give us 
contentment; what we need is to be different, not to have 
things different. 

I can doall things in him that strengthencth me (v. 13.) 
There’s a show of Paul’s contentment! Paul doesn’t mean 
that he can do everything ; that he can do wrong, that he 
can do what he oughtn’t to do; but he means that he can do 
everything that he has te do, that he ought to do, that he 
ought to want to do; and if he can do that—he is contented. 
He who is the Lord’s, has the Lord’s grace and the Lord’s 
power, in the sphere assigned him by the Lord. He has 
a partnership in omnipotence, just as far as it is needful 
for his filling his place and doing his work in the Lord’s 
service. What more ought any one to ask for? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Title: Christian Contentment ; or, How to be Happy 
body wants to be happy. Wt might almost be said th the 
work in the world is carried on solely because men want to be 
happy. True, many do not love work; but still they keep at 
it, because, if they should stop, they would have greater cause 
for unhappiness than they now have. In fact, all activity has 
for its end and aim—happiness. 

1. Now ask the class whether all people everywhere are 
happy. If fi to stop every person on the street, and 


Every- 


ask each one,f‘ Are you happy?”} would all say “Yes”? 
Alas! probably an overwhelming majority would answer, 
“Well, no, I am not as happy as I would like to be.” If 
then you were to inquire into the reason of their discontent, 
would you not be surprised to have any one answer, “The 
cause of my unhappiness is in the fact that I am fot more 
like Christ in character”? The fact is, not one person in a 
hundred thousand would truthfully say that that was the 
cause of his discontent. What, then, would be the nature of 
the replies to the question “Why are you unhappy?” One 
would say, “I have lost my situation.” Another would say, 
“My wages are not what they ought to be.” Another, “ My 
brothers are contesting father’s will; and are trying to cheat 
me.” And yet another, “I am not as popular in our set as 
Miss ——, and that makes me miserable.” Nearly all the 
causes of unhappiness would be found in the lack of things 
earthly, sensual, and perhaps even wicked. Let the teacher 
draw out from the class the causes that they have observed, 
which cause discontent and sour the lives of men, who other- 
wise might be bright and cheerful. Among them will be 
found a singular cause, namely, fear of future disaster. 
Though not sure of living to see old age, many a person 
spoils the present years of life by fear lest the future (end 





uncertain) years should be full of disaster. Some are even 


is the inability to do all we would like to do for our friends. | verses. 











filled with a constant dread that they are to die of a certain 
disease, so that fear of possible future bane makes present 


barren of enjoyment. 
2 Now ask the class whether perfect happiness is possible 
this world. answers here will vary. Some will say 


“yes,” some “ Ask whether a sick man can take pleas- 
ure in (not in spite of) his sickness. Many scholars will say 
“no;” yet Paul did. He says, “Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities” (2 Cor. 12:10). Let some scholar read that 
verse, to see in what strange things Paul was able te take 
pleasure. “ Infirmities,” “ reproaches,” “necessities,” “per- 
secutions,” “ distresses,” are to him a source of pleasure. If 
any think thst, in writing to the Corinthians, he had gotten 
beyond the bounds of sobriety in expressing himself, look at 
verses 11 and 12 of our lesson. Here he affirms that in 
“gbasement,” in “hunger,” in “need,” he is content and 
happy. And if any one still thinks this grand affirmation 
is exaggerated, let him listen carefully at the grated window 
of the jail in Philippi, at the dead of night, and hear Paul 
singing a duet with Silas, expressive of praise to God for his 
goodness. From all this, it would appear that, at least so far 
as untoward circumstances go, the things which make so many 
unhappy to-day, had but little effect on Paul. 


ask a question in advance of the two preceding 


How did Pau to be happy under such unfa- 
vorable ndings? le gives the answer himself in one 
lesson. “I can do all through Christ who strengthen- 


eth me” (v. 13). Im the passage in 2 Corinthians 12: 10 
he gives practically the same answer. “For Christ’s sake” 
he takes pleasure in all that comes upon him of 
affliction. If only the name of his Lord and Master may be 
glorified through Paul’s sufferings, the apostle is actually 


glad to endure adversities innumerable. Having had mach 


experience in this line, he confidently exhorts the Philippians 
to rejoice in the Lord always, and again to rejoice, and assures 
them that when they find their chief source of joy in Ged, 
the peace of God, which, he says, passes all understanding, 
1 keep their hearts and minds through Christ Jesus. 
Can we be happy, whatever our outward circumstan- 


ces ‘o say “yes” is easy. But is it possible to act “yes”? 
Can rich man, remanded by failure to poverty, be happy? 


Can the well man, laid on a bed of sickness, through no fault 


of his own, be content? Can the poor man, shut up to a life 


of poverty, be filled with peace? Well, that depends on 
where their affections have really been centred. If money 


is the darling of the rich man’s heart, surely it is impossible 


for him to be happy when his riches take wings and fly 


away. And so with every one whose happiness is dependent 
on any earthly possession. When that goes, he is grieved. 
But yet, in spite of all this, it ie possible to be happy in the 
midst of what men call misfortune. If our chief treasure is 
laid up in heaven, the loss of earthly treasures, of whatever 


kind they may be, will affect us but lightly. No sensible 


man who has ten thousand dellars will become unhappy if he 
happens to lose a ten-cent piece out of his pocket. For’ he 
has nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and ninety cents left. Soif a man really loves heavenly 
things, and rejoices in his heavenly mansion and crown, as 
his chief treasures, he will not grieve much over the loss of 
any paltry earthly possession; for he has all heaven left. 
The reason why the loss of any earthly object makes Chris- 
tians so unhappy in spite of their eternal inheritance, is that 
they do not truly realize the value of the latter, while they 
overestimate the former. Suppose that a miner should find 
what he supposed were five enormous rubies, and one stone 
which he thought was only a clear crystal. And suppose 
that he lost one of his rubies. Would he not feel unhappy ? 
Certainly. Why? Because he thinks he has lost something 
of great value. But suppose that this miner, after he reaches 
the jeweler, finds that his rubies are not rubies, but only 
Bohemian glass, while his crystal is a diamond of the first 
water. Would he grieve any longer over the loss of what he 
now knew was only glass? Certainly not, for now he real- 
izes that it was worthless, while the priceless dianiond is 
still his. So Christians are too often like this miner, griev- 
ing over things lost here, and yet all the while having in 
their possession treasures that are to earthly prizes what a 
real diamond is to a piece of colored glass. 

5. How, then, can we obtain a true estimate of the rela- 
tive value of earthly and heavenly possessions? Only 
through the help of our Lord. If he opens our eyes, we 
shall see things in their true light ; and then, if he helps us, 
we shall be able to do and bear all things in his name. For 
this we should pray and labor, if we want to be truly and 
abidingly happy in this world. Do you want thus to be 
happy? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

What is contentment? Paul in this letter (to whom ?) 
writes that he has learmed to be content; to be satisfied in 
whatever state he might be; to be happy if he has enough, 
or if he is huagry; happy to be honored or humbled; 
to have plenty or to suffer need. He knew the Christians in 
Philippi were poer; they had enemies, and had not always 
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been all of one mind. He teaches how to be contented, and 
these are some of the thoughts he expressed: 





REJOICE. DO NOT WORRY. 
ASK FOR WHAT YOU NEED. 
BE THANKFUL FOR WHAT YOU HAVE. 
BE TRUE, HONEST, JUST, PURE. 
THROUGH CHRIST. 











Rejoice.—Paul said that very often. Where was he when 
he wrote this letter? Where was he for two years in Cesarea 
before he went to Rome? Would four years in prison and 
chains seem a time to rejoice? In this one letter, Paul uses 
the word “joy” six times, and “rejoice,” or “rejoicing,” 
twelve times. Rejoice is a Bible word. Moses used it; so 
did David and Solomon, Luke and John; and Jesus often 
told his disciples to rejoice. When anybody says religion is 
& solemn thing, you ask them if they know how many times 
the Bible tells of rejoicing. Get your own little Testament, 
or ask your mother to help you find how often in other let- 
ters Paul says Rejoice. 

Do not Worry.—Did you ever know a child to tease and 
fret? That is what Paul means when he says, “ Be careful 
for nothing.” He does not mean be idle or careless. Paul 
taught others to work and provide for daily wants, to be “ not 
slothful in business,” but not to be anxious or worried. 
Do the lilies worry in May lest they may not bloom in 
August? Whocares forthem? What did Jesus say about 
a sparrow falling tothe ground? What would your mother 
think if, when she tried on you a nice new suit, you should 
begin to cry, and say, “ This is real pretty, but I am afraid 
when I wear it out I never will have another.” Is not some 
worrying just as silly as that would be? But when any one 
is in real trouble, will fretting or worrying take it away? 
Did Paul cry and groan on the ship in the storm? Would 
it have made it easier for the people around if he had? 
“Oh!” says a little boy, “Paul needn’t fret on the ship, 
because God spoke to him, and he knew he was going to be 
saved.” Yes, and God saved Paul to write this letter, and 
teach what to do instead of fretting; more than that, God’s 
own Son has told you that your Father in heaven cares for 
the flowers and the little birds, and does he not care a great 
deal more for you? 

Ask for what you Need.—Jesus taught us to pray to our 
Father in heaven, to tell him all our needs. He knows what 
is best, what we ought to have, and Jesus told us to say, “ Thy 
will be done.” Baby wants to put his fingers in the bright 
light or the pretty fire, and Johnny wants to use papa’s sharp 

razor, but the mother knows what is best for both the chil- 
dren. God our Father knows the difference between what 
we think we want and what we really need. Ask, and leave 
it all with him. 

Be Thankful for what you Have.—Ask for more, but do it 
with thanksgiving for all you have had before. What would 
you think of a person’s always receiving gifts and never say- 
ing “Thank you”? When every day brings blessings from 
our heavenly Father, ought ever a day to go by without our 
thanking him? This is what Paul taught: Ask, thank, 
then leave it all with your heavenly Father to do as he sees 
best, and he will give his peace, a quiet rest, the peace which 
Jesus promised. Paul put a great deal of good teaching in 
a few words. 

Be True, Honest, Just,and Pure.~You know what those words 
mean, and that it will help you to obey them to do as Paul 
wrote: “Think on these things.” When he told them to 
think of what they had learned, he added one more little 
word, do. Have the golden text recited. To those children 
eld enough to appreciate the double blessing, show the 
meaning and difference between the peace of God to guard, 
and the God of peace; the indwelling of him who is the 
Prince of peace, our peace with God. If Christ abide in 
you, no harm can disturb your heart and mind; when Christ 
is on guard, no enemy can enter. Paul had learned all this 
for himself, and could say: “I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” Years before, Paul 
had some trouble which he called a “thorn in the flesh,” 
something which hurt him like a pricking brier. Three’ 
times he asked to have it removed, but the Lord knew what 
was best, and said: “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Through Christ.—Paul did not praise himself. He loved 
to say, as he often did: “ Not I, but Christ.” In the begin- 
ning of his Christian life he asked, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” He was so obedient and teachable that 
he could work, travel, teach, preach, suffer pain, endure loss, 
be just, pure, honest, happy, even rejoice, through Christ 
strengthening him. Did you ever see any one so contented? 
The other day some ladies went to visit the poor and afflicted. 
They found many in want and sorrow, but the only rejoicing 
one had been the most lonely, worn-out, afflicted one of them 
all. “My dear Father in heaven has been so good to me,” 
she said. “I am left with nothing on earth, but he is every- 
thing to me. I have been a widow fifty-seven years. I was 
ence rich, had a beautiful home, a lovely daughter, brothers 
and sisters. They are all gone. I saw them all laid to 





care, nobody x the world to be worried about, nobody to 
miss me when I am gone. If I had my fortune, I could not 
take care of it; I have lived in this room, in this Old Ladies’ 
Home, for twelve years. I have a fire in winter, and fresh 
air in summer. I never have to think what I shall have to 
eat or to wear. I have the same Bible I always had, and 
the Lord has spared my eyes to read it, and my hands to 
sew and knit. Many a bit of work I can sell to visitors, and 
have money to give to somebody poorer than I am. The 
Lord has taken care of me for eighty years, and given 
me many a comfort; it can’t be long, now, before he will 
take me home ; wouldn’t I be a silly old woman to begin to 
worry and distrust him now?” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





REJOICE [Ry] REJOICE 
—IN THE LORD— 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS 


“ Rejoice and be glad.” 

“Oh, how happy are we.” 

“Only trusting in my Saviour.” 

“ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
“© happy day, that fixed my choice.” 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


With what injunction does Paul begin the final part of 
his letter to the Philippians? (Phil. 3:1.) What two 
kinds of righteousness does he contrast? In which does 
he urge them to stand fast? (Phil. 4:1.) What reason 
does he show why such steadfastness should be maintained ? 
(Phil. 3: 20, 21.) How many finallys does he put to this 
letter? How often does he repeat the injunction which 
accompanies the first “finally”? (v.4.) What is its meaning? 
(See Revised Version, margin.) Why is it repeated? 
Should we parade our Christian graces, or simply let them 
abound ? (v. 5, first clause; Matt. 5: 14-16.) What reward 
can be reaped from religious display? (Matt. 6:16.) What 
is meant by “moderation”? What consideration should 
inspire us in pressing forward? (v. 5, last clause; Heb. 10: 
25.) How do you reconcile these texts with 2 Thessalonians 
2:2? What is the secret source of a calm and quiet mind? 
(v.6.) In what sense must we be care-taking? (Matt. 
25: 27, 28.) Im what sense must we not be care-taking? 
(Psa. 55: 22.) What is the difference between prayer 
and supplication? What explanation can human reason 
give to the tranquil state of a resigned and trusting soul? 
(v.7.) What shall be the occupation of a mind freed 
from earthly anxieties? (v.8.) Are we, or are we not, 
responsible for the thoughts of our mind? (2 Cor. 10: 5.) 





rest; and now all I own is a grave for myself. I have no 





What must be the continual practice of those who would 





easier to practice those virtues which we have seen 
exemplified? Why. does the apostle use the four terms, 
learned, received, heard, and seen? To what extent are . 
we to make Paul our example? (1 Cor.11:1.) Why is 
he so frequently presented as an example when we already 
have that of Christ? How were Paul’s spirits affected 
by the generosity of the Philippians? (v. 10.) What was 
the occasion of his present joy? (v. 18.) What was the 
source of it? (v. 17.) How must we believe the Philippians 
to have been affected by their generosity? (Acts 20: 35.) 
How will those of ripe faith regard every state in which 
God places them? (v. 11.) What exceedingly rare 
knowledge did Paul possess? (v. 12.) How had he obtained 
this knowledge? Has he who murmurs learned how to 
suffer need? Has he who uses not his abundance wisely 
learned how to be full? To what did Paul attribute his 
powers of endurance? (v. 13.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Pavt’s FAREWELL SALUTATIONS.—Thronghont the whole 
of this lesson the farewell salutations of the East and of the 
West meet and mingle in a curious play upon words. The 
word translated “ rejoice” is the ordinary word which the 
Greeks used as an expression of “ welcome” or “ farewell ;” 
though in the former of these two cases, a different part of 
the verb is commonly used. 

But the word “ rejoice” or “ farewell” must have recalled 
to Paul’s mind the beautiful salutation of his own East, 
“ Peace be upon thee,” which is the welcoming salutation of 
the East to-day, and which, in a modified form, is sometimes 
used as a formula of farewell. We see that this is so when 
we read what follows, and when we compare it with modern 
Oriental formulas of farewell. “The peace of God... shall 
guard your hearts.” “The God of peace shall be with you.” 
This is the farewell of the East Christianized. Among the 
Arabs to-day, you will hear similar forms of good-bye. “ Fee 
hardset Allah!” “In the keeping of God!’ “Fee amin 
Allah.” “In the faithfulness of God.” “Allah yekoon 
ma’ak!” “God be with thee!” “Khiterkum ’alayna!” 
“Your mind be upon us.” If the reader keeps these Ori- 
ental farewells in mind, and reads from verge 4 to verse 9, 
remembering also that the Greek word translated “ rejoice” 
means also “farewell,” he will see how the Eastern and the 
Western farewells were mingling in Paul’s mind when he 
wrote these verses. 

“SHatt Guarp Your HEArts.”—The word “guard,” in 
this phrase, is distinctively a military term, and the sense in 
which it is used, is one which the civilians of the West have 
nearly forgotten, but which no Oriental, who had been 
brought up near royalty, could possibly miss. An Oriental 
king has always a select body-guard,—called janissaries, 
cawasses, etc., as the case may be,—who attend him wherever 
he goes, to protect him, and to insure the execution of his 
orders. Generally they are drawn from some other tribe 
than that which forms the body of the people, so that they 
may act more effectually as insulators between the people 
and royalty. Thus, as Van Lennep says: “The twelve 
thousand men who form the shah [of Persia]’s body-guard 
are drawn from the province of Mezanderan, and mostly 
from the Turkish tribe to which he belongs. . . . They are 
divided into four bodies of three thousand each, who are on 
duty in turn at the palace, which is called the ark. They 
are on guard in and upon the building, and about its towers. 
. .. There are, besides, three thousand goolams (slaves), who 
live in the palace and attend the person of the shah wher- 
ever he goes.” 

It was of such a constant, faithful, and secure guarding 
that Paul thought when he used this military term. His 
own experience at Rome, with his own military guard, in 
the world’s metropolis, which, again, was guarded by the vast 
military power of Rome, must also have helped to give form 
to the figure in bis mind. 

“To Asounp anv TO SurrerR Nrxrp.”—The great con- 
trast between poverty and riches, between abundance and 
need, would be present to Paul’s eyes daily in Rome. The 
old clientship of the early Republic had broken up, and in 
its place had come the degrading clientship of the last days 
of the republic, and of the new system of things inaugurated 
by the empire. Many of the foreigners resident in Rome, 
and many also of the poorer Romans, placed themselves 
under the protection of the wealthy, and paid servile devo- 
tion every morning at the door of their patrons’ houses, 
Panl may have seen the crowd of servile dependents waiting 
in the morning at the door of some wealthy Roman, or fol- 
lowing him respectfully as he walked abroad, seeking no 
greater recompense than the privilege of sometimes sitting 
at his table, or receiving a scanty dole of food or money. 
Paul saw here a poverty which had not learned how tosnffer 
need, and which sought relief, not through a manly struggle 
on the part of self, but through an unmanly catering to the 
pride and self-importance of others. Is it not possible that 
this sight may have had something to do with Paul’s phrase 
when he said that he had learned to be “ content ” ?—for the 





enjoy a constant sense of God’s favor? (v. 9.) Why is it 


word which he uses for “ content” is auéarkes, which means, 
im this phrase, “sufficient for myself.” 
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THE PRAISE-SONGS OF ISRAEL.* 


Few books of the Hebrew Bible present so many diffi- 
culties to the translator as the book of Psalms. The 
pitfalls both of text and of interpretation are so many, 
the play of the so-called (Hebrew) tenses so delicate, 
that a translator is almost sure, in clearing up one 
obscurity, to make another. For the English reader, 
therefore, who would understand the Psalms, the com- 
parison of one or two English versions, as, for instance, 
Cheyne’s and the Authorized Version, or, if possible, an 
English version with some such German version as De 
Wette’s, is the best means of learning just what are the 
possibilities of Psalm interpretation. 

Professor John DeWitt, of the Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick, and one of the (American) Old Tes- 
tament revisers, has recently issued a new version of the 
Psalms, which we must prefer, for the reverent Bible- 
loving public, to that of Cheyne, whose critical views we 
cannot always approve. Professor DeWitt’s version is 
no happier than that of Cheyne in the musical use of 
language, which is so necessary in rendering a book of 
poetry; but it is thoroughly reverent, its scholarship is 
good, and when it is furnished with the notes, of which 
a specimen has already been printed, it promises to be 
the best introduction to the Psalms, in English, alike for 
the beginner in Hebrew and for the popular reader. 
The distinction into five books, present in the Hebrew 
Bible, but lost in the King James version, is preserved ; 
and the names of God are rendered, as they are in the 
Hebrew, not as they are in the Greek Septuagint or the 
Latin Vulgate. 

The best method of showing the character of this new 
version is to select a few specimen changes, and set them 
in comparison with the Authorized Version. In Psalm 
84: 5, 6, we have in the English Bible, “ Blessed is the 
man whose strength is in thee; in whose heart are the 
ways of them, who, passing through the valley of Baca, 
maketh it a well.” Here is Professor DeWitt’s ren- 
dering: 

“O the blessedness of the men whose strength is in thee, 

In whose heart are the highways to Zion! 
Passing through the vale of Weeping 
They make it a place of springs.” 
In spite of the liberty taken with the Hebrew of the 
third line, this is a much superior rendéring. So, again, 
with Psalm 8: 5, “ Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels,” Professor DeWitt translates, “ Thou 


~ hast made him little less than Divine,” which is a skill- 


ful compromise between the King James version, and 
the Hebrew, which says boldly: ‘Thou hast made him 
little less than God.” In the difficult passage at Psalm 
127: 2, “ He giveth his beloved sleep,” Professor De 
Witt renders, in harmony with the context, “For in 
their sleep, even thus he giveth to his beloved.” At 
Psalm 7: 11, instead of the impossible “God is angry 
with the wicked every day,” we have, “God, who is 
(first clause)... @ wrathful Power every day,” which 
expresses the meaning, but is too abstract for Oriental 
poetry. At Psalm 19:3, Professor DeWitt translates 
happily: 
“ Without speech and without language, 
Without their voice being heard,” 


At Psalm 10: 18, “That earth-born feebleness may ter- 
rify no more” may be a suitable rendering for a theo- 


* Pratae-So. of Israel: a new rendering of of Psalms. B: 
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logical class-room, but not for any one who wishes to 
preserve the direct Oriental simplicity of the inspired 
Hebrew poet. 

Similar specimens could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Enough, however, have been given to show that Dr. De 
Witt’s version will prove a great aid to the understand- 
ing of the Authorized Version, and possibly also to the 
Revised Version which is shortly toappear. The trans- 
lator’s study of the Hebrew has been faithful; he has 
not hesitated to paraphrase, where a literal version is 
next to impossible; and if he sometimes impresses us as 
a logician and scholar of the West, rather than as an 
Oriental poet, that is no more than other translators 
have done before him, 





THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO 
AMERICA* 


The recurrence and prominence in American history, 
political, social, religious, and educational, of such 
names as Bowdoin, Ballou, Faneuil, Gallaudet, Jay, De 
Lancey, Duché, Huger, Legaré, and Le Conte, abun- 
dantly attest the widespread and abiding influence of the 
Huguenot emigration tothis country. Yet this influence 
was personal, and varied with the locality, ratherthan uni- 
fourm throughout the nation. The Huguenot element did, 
indeed, greatly strengthen the love of religious liberty, 
but it gave no other prominent idea. Rather, it intensi- 
fied what it found best in each section of the country or 
each religious denomination to which it attached itself. 
Like the gold which the pious Russians cast into the 
molten msss that was to become the bell of Moscow 
Cathedral, it served to give a finer tone to the sound, 
but not to produce essential modification in the result, 

This is probably the reason that, although the Hugue- 
not contribution to American institutions and character 
has often been acknowledged in glowing tributes, no 
general work has hitherto gathered up the scattered 
fragments of Huguenot history. Yet such a work was 
really needed, and it is a pleasure to find it undertaken 
by one so well qualified by disposition and training as 
the Rev. Dr, Charles W. Baird. Dr. Baird has already 
contributed to the history of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country, and his present work is an outgrowth 
of investigation begun by his father more than forty 
years ago, 

Dr. Baird’s plan of treatment leads him to commence 
with the unsuccessful attempts of the illustrious Admi- 
ral Coligny to plant Huguenot colonies in Brazil (A. D. 
1555), and in Florida (A. D. 1563-1567). He then 
relates the emigration to the French possessions in 
Canada, Acadia, and the Antilles, which took place 
while the famous Edict of Nantes yet afforded some 
toleration to the adherents of the Reformation. But 
the main part of his work is concerned with the great 
exodus of Huguenots, which immediately followed the 
revocation of that Edict, on October 22, 1685. That 
stupendously wicked blunder drove three hundred thou- 
sand of the best citizens of the kingdom to seek refuge 
in foreign lands, while as many more perished in vain 
efforts to surmount the obstacles placed in their way. 
The flight of those that escaped, as far as it was directed 
towards America, is traced with minute and loving care 
by Dr. Baird. From every province where the Refor- 
mation had gained a foothold, he marks their wander- 
ings by land and sea, their manifold sufferings and hair- 
breadth escapes until they reach their haven of refuge 
in some of the American colonies. New York, Virginia, 
and South Carolina received the greatest number; yet 
every seaboard state acknowledges their presence and 
influence, and nearly every religious denomination of 
the present day delights to number among its leaders 
the descendants of the persecuted Huguenots, 

Two handsome volumes, well supplied with maps and 
illustrations, testify to the author’s minute research, his 
patient investigation, and scrupulous accuracy, His 
style is attractive, and varies according to the require- 
ment of the different parts of his subject. He knows 
when to enlarge, and when to condense. As is proper 
in a work of such importance, every statement is sup- 
ported by reference to authorities; and, in many cases, 
the original documents are quoted at length. ‘he pub- 
lishers have done their work well in paper, printing, 
illustrations, and binding; and an ample index completes 
the merits of the work. 





There is no better book for those who wish to get, 
with the least possible trouble, an intelligent knowledge 
of the questions now at issue between Great Britain 
and Russia, and the territory in dispute, than Charles 
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Marvin's, The Russians at the Gate of Herat. Mr. 
Marvin is by training, almost as much of a Russian 
as an Englishman, although in the present book he 
writes from the English standpoint and in a decidedly 
bellicose mood, Leaving out of consideration Kom- 
aroff’s Russians, we could not name five persons who 
have a better right to speak from personal knowledge, 
on the subject of Afghanistan-Beloochistan, than 
Mr. Marvin. (12mo, paver, illustrations, pp. 185. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cents.) 





The mantle of T. 8. Arthur appears to have fallen 
upon J. T. Trowbridge, whose usual work, if sometimes 
a little sensational, is distinguished for plain common 
sense, and knowledge of average middle-class life among 
Americans. Farnell’s Folly is not an agreeable story, 
because it introduces us to a number of extremely repul- 
sive people, who take up more than their share of the 
conversation. It has two or three finely delineated 
characters, and is not without its good lessons; but it is 
not adapted: for a Sunday-school library. (12mo, pp. 
469. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 


Many girls would read with eager interest the book 
entitled The Heiress of Wylmington, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green. Still we cannot commend it. Its stilted, 
artificial air, and the doubtful propriety of presenting 
as an object-lesson, a worldly and scheming mother, 
whose clear-sighted young daughters openly ridicule 
and despise her, counterbalance the good, which the 
devout mind of the author evidently intended. (12mo, 
pp. 480. London and New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


Emma Marshall, who has shown in former books that 
she possesses the art of weaving in a moral, rather than 
of tacking one on, has shown in Heather-Cliffe how 
much good may be done in a community by ‘even one 
person, perhaps obscure, who is helpful and sympathetic 
for Christ’s sake. Those who read this book will not be 
so likely to say, when there is a trouble near them, “ It’s 
no concern of mine.” (16mo, illustrated, pp. 128. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 60 cents.) 


How God listens to prayer, and how a little English 
boy was lost and found again, is beautifully told in Scar- 
let Anemones, a story from the graceful pen of L. T. 
Meade. It is very short, but many longer stories are 
less charming. (16mo, frontispiece, pp. 96. Loudon: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price, one shilling.) 


Mrs. W. J. Hays, who is favorably known as a writer 
for the young, is the author of Castle Comfort. This is 
one of those pleasing stories of child-life which always 
delight the little people of a family. It is wholesome, 
natural, and full of cheery fun, (16mo.. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
California, state, at Woodland...........00-+-ssssseee sesseeees May 5-7 
Missouri, state, at Warremsburg............ss0e--seesessseeenees May 5-7 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott........0..sccccssssseeeseceeeceees May 12-14 
Titian, abate; 08 Bes iii cccs ccscctsns soccesaes secede tenteases May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg...........0. .c.ssee May 27, 28 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia............... c...ccsseseeees June 2-4 
Wyoming Territory, territorial, at Laramie City......... June 2-4 
Dakota, territorial, at Aberdeen .........:s.ssssssscee seseesnes June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Canon City.......... sees ccsereccssenes June 9-11 
Iowa, state, at Newton........ pedingien sietitintannnive panidiing June 16-18 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette....., June 23-25 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault............000-sesss000s June 30-July 2 
Texas, state, at Mexia.............000 oanpegaeunbhsuapbhencissien July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome ...............00.ssssseseseeceresesceees July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling.............000 cssceeeee August 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—As announced, the International Lesson Committee 


| met at Cincinnati, April 15, continuing in session for 


two whole days and evenings. All but one of the four- 
teen members of the committee were present, represent- 
ing nine distinct denominations. Many letters and peti- 
tions from both sides of the Atlantic were read and con- 
sidered, the advice and suggestions therein contained 
receiving careful attention, except in the case of anony- 
mous communications, which were left unnoticed. 
From a member of the committee comes the word, that 
while widely different views on some points were 
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expressed, the important conclusions reached were gen- 
erally unanimous, and those conclusions are about to be 
published in the official statement of the committee’s 
action, Before the proposed plan of lessons for 1887- 
1898 can be anneunced, opportunity must be given for 
the European corresponding members of the committee 
to examine it, after which will come its further consid- 
eration and final adoption by the regular committee. 
All who believe, with The Sunday School Times, that 
the continuance of the uniform lessen system is most 
desirable, will welcome these words of one of the com- 
mittee’s members, written since the April meeting: 
“Tbe Sunday-school public may rest assured that the 
wisdom of the committee is being faithfully exercised to 
insure the continuance of the uniform system, and the 
greatest good that can come from it to the greatest 
number.” Oficial details of the committee’s action will 
be given in this column later. 

—Object-teaching, perhaps a little out of the usual 
line, was employed by a speaker at the fifth anniversary 
of the Sunday-school of the Lafayette Square Presbyte- 
rian Church of Baltimore, held Wednesday evening, 
April 15. The idea illustrated was that of a Christian’s 
letting his lightshine. Firstthe speaker showed an orna- 
mental wax candle, decorated with flowers, pleasing to 
the eye, but evidently only for show, and useless for 
light-giving purposes. Such a“ light” is no light at all; 
such a “ Christian” light-bearer no Christian should be. 
Then a little taper, burning brightly, was produced. 
That was to stand for the primary class of the Sunday- 
school. Beside it was placed a larger candle, also 
lighted, te represent the intermediate classes and their 
light-giving. Then a tall lamp was shown as the sym- 
bol of the Bible class. Finally, beside all these another 
lamp was placed,—a perfect lamp, yet a useless lamp,— 
for it had no oil in #. So when the Bridegroom cometh 
there wi be some whose lamps will be useless because 
unprepared. “Be ye ready, therefore.” “Let your 
lights... shine.” Thesecretary’s report,as presented at 
this anniversary service, showed that the school is pros- 
pering, that it has a present membership of 265 scholars 
and thirty-six officers and teachers, and that there is a 
steady growth in numbers. At the anniversary the 
scholars and teachers presented to the school’s superin- 
tendent a Rogers’ group of statuary, and the primary 
scholars also made a gift to their teacher. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—The Missouri State Sunday-school Convention is 
close at hand. It meets at Warrensburg, May 5, and con- 
tinues in session through May 7. 


—From the central committee of the Minnesota State 
Sunday-school Association word comes that it has been 
found desirable to postpone the date of the State Con- 
vention one week, or to June 30-July 2. The change is 
made in order to accommodate such teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of Minnesota as may wish to attend the state 
gathering of Sunday-school workers. 

—About the middle of August a conjunction of Sun- 
dsy-school planets may be expected, visible principally 
New York. In other words, during 
the regular Sunday-school session at Chautauqua, the 
International Executive Sunday-school Committee will 
also meet on the Chautauqua grounds—on August 13, 
and that date will be celebrated as International Day by 
the Committee’s members, the Assembly’s attendants, 
and such other Sunday-school workers as may care to 
be present. Public meetings will be held in the taber- 
nacle, aud brief addresses will be asked for from one 
representative, each from as many states, territories, and 
provinces as possible. In addition to the Internationa! 
Cemmittee, the presence is desired of as many members 
of the various state, territorial, and previncial executive 
committees as may find attendance practicable. At the 
meeting of the International Executive Committee, it is 
expected that the time and place for the meeting of the 
Fifth International Sunday-School Convention in 1887 
will be decided upon. The Committee’s chairman states 
that this is not to be understood as the formal call for 
the gathering of the International Committee, but that 
the informal announcement is published thus early that 
members may have abundant time in which to arrange 
their plans for being at Chautauqua at the date indi- 
cated. He also invites suggestions as to ways in which 
this International Day may be most profitably observed. 
Address B. fF. Jacobs, 99 Washington Street, Chicago. 

—Seeking similarity of sound for the sake of allitera- 
tion, sometimes secures somewhat remarkable rhetorical 
results, as witness the following title of one of the lec- 
tures before the coming Monteagle Sunday-school As- 


in North-western 


lecture is, however, to be given by a Kentucky gentle- 
man well able to make up for the subject’s possible 
weakness of statement by his own positive strength of 
treatment. Among other prominent speakers before the 
Assembly will be the Rev. Dr. M. B. Wharton of Georgia, 
whose stirring response to the addresses of welcome to 
the Fourth International Convention last summer will 
be well remembered by all who heard it; the Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Willets, now of Louisville, Kentucky, so long a 
pastor in Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. J. Lansing Bur- 
rows of Virginia, whose work is familiar to readers of 
The Sunday School Times; and other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction in Southern religious and Sunday-school work. 
Sermons will be preached by Bishop J. M. Walden of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. C. H. Mead, 
representing the National Temperance Publication So- 
ciety, and by others; and Mr. Wallace Bruce will 





deliver a lecture and a poem. , Children’s meetings will 
be held daily (Sundays excepted) under the direction of 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Philadelphia; there will be 
Sunday-school normal instruction, Chat:tauqua circles, 
and all the usual exercises of a summer Assembly. The 
summer sclrools of language, etc., open June 30 and 
close August 11, and the Sunday-school Assembly opens 
August 8 and closes August 28. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Copyright has been secured, by the Rev. Edwin H. 
Bronson, of Philadelphia, for a “Constructive Method 
of Bible-School Instruction,” which contemplates Bible 
study along something the same lines as those followed 
by the International system, except that Mr. Bronson 
substitutes “ Memory Text” for “ Golden Text;” follows 
the Bible text without any omission between successive 
lessons, and introduces outlines, questions, cross-refer- 
ences, etc., of his own preparing. The pamphlets are 
issued quarterly, are graded for the use of different classes, 
younger or older, and the plan contemplates a progressive 
system of study to cover fourteen years in all. 

—During the year closing March 1 (the sixty-first 
year of the American Sunday-school Union’s existence), 
the missionaries of that organization in the north-west 
district established 471 new Sunday-schools, and brought 
1,796 teachers and 15,466 scholars intothem. They also 
aided old schools in 1,378 cases, where there were 7,411 
teachers and 68,447 scholars. They distributed 4,950 
Bibles and Testaments, held 2,492 meetings, labored 
8,121 days, traveled 143,259 miles, and visited 10,970 
families. Already 1,200 are said to have accepted Christ 
where these men labored, and ninety-two churches are 
reported as developed from these schools. But these 
are the figures for only a single district of the Union’s 
widespread work. In the southern district the progress 
has been similarly rapid. Four years ago there were 
sixteen mountain counties of Kentucky that contained 
but a single school; now there are in those sixteen 
counties 323 Sunday-schools, with several resultant 
churches, very largely due to the Union’s work. The 
Rev. Isaac Emory writes from Tennessee that, on a care- 
ful estimate, 150 churches have grown out of the 675 
schools he has founded in years past; and similar reports 
are received from other quarters. The grand total of 
the American Sunday-school Union’s work for the three- 
score years of its activity, represents over seventy-six 
thousand Sunday-schools founded, into which 3,192,179 
scholars have been gathered. 

—Sunday-school work in Bohemia is of recent growth, 
and has, in fact, developed just about as fast, and as far, 
as the Bohemian facilities for lesson-study. It appears 
that Bohemia contained just one Protestant Sunday- 
school in the year 1868. In the next dozen years, nine 
more were opened ; and it is only during the last four 
years—indeed, generally speaking, since Lesson Helps 
in the Bohemian tongue have come to be freely published 
and distributed—that the schools have rapidly multi- 
plied, until they now number 131, with $42 teachers and 
4,000 children. The need of lesson helps for lesson- 
study is felt in Bohemia even more than elsewhere, 
because there the schools, being to an exceptional degree 
schools of the common people, taught by many who 
have had but slight education, and who are consequently 
in constant want of suggestion and instruction, lose in 
interest and power when the lesson papers cease to cir- 
culate. The Bohemian language is spoken by seven 
millions of people, yet it thus far contains no Bible die- 
tionary, no Bible atlas, no Bible concordance, and only 
an antiquated and meagre Bible commentary,—facts 
which again add to the importance of the lesson-periodi- 
cals, to which teachers must, of course, look for needed 
information, inaccessible elsewhere. In a recent letter, 
Mr. L. B. Kaspar, who is engaged in the producing of 





sembly—“ Boys amd Girls, Nice and Naughty.” The 


Bohemia, that a late gift of $100 from an American 
friend of the cause, Dr. Cattell, President of Lafayette 
College, has already done so much for the promotion of 
Sunday-schools in Bohemia, will help on, for four months 
longer, the publication of the Sunday-school lessons and 
notes on the lessons, for circulation in Bohemia and 
Moravia. The gift is received with much gratitude, as 
a financial lift to a worthy cause at a time of its need. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Considerable success has attended the efforts of the 
Rev. P. A. Seguin and his co-laborers among the French 
Roman Catholics of Chicago, and now the appeal of 
Mr. Seguin and others for funds to procure the erection 


of a French Protestant Evangelical Tabernacle in that 


city is endorsed-by the leading Chicago clergymen and 
editors. Mr. Seguin writes that six weeks ago he bap- 
tized sixteen converts from Romanism to the Protestant 
belief, the next Sunday thirteen, the next Sunday five, 
and the next Sunday ten. He may be addressed, by 
those interested in the work, at 44 Blue Island Avenue, 
Chicago. 

—Large profits have, of course, accrued to Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, through the great sale to which the 
various editions of the “ Gospel Hymns” have attained. 
The money has not, however, remained with the two 
evangelists, but has by them been turned into the treas- 
uries of noble enterprises in which they are interested. 
The Mt. Hermon boys’ school at Gill, Massachusetts, 
situated but a short distance from Mr. Moody’s North- 
field home, and which is a school of Mr. Moody’s found- 
ing, has had great financial lifting from this source, 
while a fine memorial public library building is imme- 
diately to be erected at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
the home of Mr. Sankey, through his generous dis- 
position of funds similarly obtained. The evangelists 
are still engaged in Christian conventions, such as have 
proved very helpful, under their management, in various 
parts of the country during the past winter. 

—There is always a gain in doing foreign missionary 
work at home. Christianizing effort for the Chinese is, 
or at least ought to be, easier in New York or Philadel- 
phia than in Foo Chow or Hong Kong. Christian 
workers are coming to recognize that fact; Chinese 
Sunday-schools, as a consequence, are springing up in 
the larger American cities; and the movement is now 
being broadened, likewise to embrace week-day religious 
care for the Chinese, In the two largest cities of the 
country, at least, “Chinese American Unions” have 
been organized: the one in New York some time ago, 
the one in Philadelphia very recently. On the evening 
of April 21, Association Hall, in Philadelphia, was filled 
with promoters and friends of the cause, before whom 
the Chinese Sunday-school pupils of the city sang in 
English and in Chinese, and to whom the president of 
the Union and other gentlemen presented the needs of 
the Union and explained its objects. One of the occa- 
sion’s most interesting features was the introduction, by 
the Rev. Dr, George Dana Boardman (one of the 
appointed speakers), of a venerable missionary to the 
Chinese, the Rey. Dr. Dean, of Bangkok, who has, for 
fifty-one years, labored among the Mongolian races, and 
who witnessed feelingly to their tractability, industry, 
and to the practibility of their evangelizing. A letter 
from Mr. Yung Wing, of Hartford, was read; and Mr. 
Au Yang Ming, Chinese Consul at New York, addressed 
the meeting, both gentlemen expressing great interest 
in this movement in behalf of their countrymen. The 
Philadelphia union has secured headquarters at No. 1024 
Walnut Street, where night schools will be conducted 
for the Chinese, where there will be opened a bir au of 
advice and protection for the Chinese; and where, with - 
opportunities for reading, playing games, and resting, a 
home will be maintained for the poor exiles whom half 
the earth’s circumference separates from their own 
homes in the Flowery Kingdom. Funds for the enter- 
prise’s support will be gladly received and wisely used, 

—Exceptionally complete equipment gives to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Boston, exeep- 
tional power for evangelistic work. The organization 
occupies an imposing three-hundred-thousand-dollar 
building of brick, with brown-stone trimmings, on the 
corner of Boylston and Berkeley streets. Brown-stone 
steps without lead to white marble steps within. The 
latter conduct to a reception-room and office, out of 
which open finely furnished parlors and reading-room, 
with adjuncts of library and recreation-room with its 
chess and checkers. Below, in a thoroughly equipped 
gymnasium—and here are about nine hundred dressing- 
cases for the convenience of gymnasts, and over eight 





these Bohemian lesson-helps, writes from Masawrky, 


hundred cases are now takea. The whole building is 
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honeycombed with apartments—lecture room, choral- 
hall, class and committee rooms. Of all the parts of 
the building, the crown is Association Hall, with seats 
for nine hundred; but its capacity is elastic, and it 
can be packed with a larger number. What a marvelous 
growth the Association has had since its inception in 
1851! The feeble thing—for so it seems now to have 
been—had a cradle near the sky, appropriately enough, 
in fourth-story rooms in a building at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Summer streets. There was a forward move- 
ment, in 1854, to rooms in Tremont Temple. These 
seem very humble and mean when contrasted with a 
building costing one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, erected on the corner of Eliot and Tremont streets, 
and dedicated January 1, 1873. One more removal took 
the organization to quarters correspondingly noble; and 
here it is working with great power all its social, 
intellectual, and spiritual forces, It trains the body in 
its gymnasium, emphasizes the social elements in its 
gatherings, educates the brain by classes and lectures. 
Here are some of the attractions in Association Hall, 
advertised for April: Doré’s Tableaux of Joseph and 
his Brethren; Brown University Glee Club; Aunt Polly 
Bassett’s “ Singin’ Skewl;” Ventriloquism and Magic 
by Professor Mohr; Dramatic Impersonations by L. T. 
Powers. While the physical, social, and intellectual 
needs are remembered, the spiritual work of the Associa- 
tion is powerfully pushed. By sermons, by prayer- 
meetings, by outside work, by branch labor on Tremont 
Row, it reaches out warm, earnest hands in every 
direction after souls, “ How are the prayer-meetings 
attended?” a member was recently asked, “ First rate,” 
was the answer. “We have some grand prayer-meetings 
here.” Therefore, of course, the work progresses grandly, 
for through prayer comes progress. 





THE REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON COMMITTEE. 


TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


CrncinnaTI, On10, April, 17, 1885. 

The first meeting of the Third International Lesson 
Committee was held in this city on Wednesday and 
Thursday of the present week. All the members of the 
Committee were present, except the Rev. Dr. Hoge, of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

A great number of suggestions, petitions, and memo- 
rials, on a variety of subjects, were received. 

All of them, except such as were anonymous, were 
most carefully considered and most conscientiously 
acted upon. They were then referred to a sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of the Rev. Drs. John Hall, John A. 
Broadus, and John Potts, who were requested to embody 
in a compact form the views and conclusions brought 
out by the discussion. This sub-committee afterward 
presented the subjoined report, which was adopted as 
the sense of the entire Lesson Committee : 


“ Having been appointed as a sub-committee to report 
upon communications addressed to the International 
Sunday-school Lesson Committee, we beg to offer the 
following statement: 

“The memorials and other communications addressed 
to the Committee, through its officers or members, were 
submitted and carefully read by the body. Many 
contained strong expressions of approbation of the lessons 
selected, and acknowledgments of the good effected, 
through the blessing of God, were gratefully noted. It 
is hardly needful to say that there was not unanimity in 
the recommendations thus conveyed. A large number 
of friends had signed petitions with a uniform call for 
Quarterly Temperance Lessons. These came from vari- 
ous sections of the country, and were prepared without 
any regard to denominations. Appreciating the earnest- 
ness with which the cause of Temperance Reform is 
being prosecuted, the Committee, while including the 
Scripture references to the subject in their course, have 
arranged to suggest—for the year for which they have 
made their selection—lessons on Temperance, and on 
Missions (except for the last quarter), to be used where 
it is deemed best by the managers of schools in the room 
of, or in addition to, the Quarterly Review. 

“Suggestions have been earnestly made to the Com- 
mittee on a variety of matters which had been most 
carefully discussed in the progress of arranging the pre- 
vious courses, To some friends, for example, short les- 
sons seem desirable. They are so to those who have 
great facilities for preparation, and ample intellectual 
furniture; but, unhappily, large numbers are not so fur- 
nished, and them we are especially bound to consider. 
Many such teachers find all they have to say upon a 





short lesson exhausted while time yet remains. In like 
manner, modifications of our plan have been suggested, 
the carrying out of which would involve the appearance 
of settling matters about which the churches are not 
yet agreed, or would involve what we are precluded from 
entering upon by the Constitution of the Committee. 

“The most careful consideration has been given tothe 
earnest wishes of the friends who have thus communi- 
cated with us. Information was obtained not only con- 
cerning the condition of things in the great centres of 
intellectual activity, but also in less favored but wide 
regions, both east, west, and south. The proportion of 
lessons from the Old Testament has been deemed undue 
by some; but the weight of evidence before the Com- 
mittee was to the effect that great and widespread good 
had been the result of the revived and earnest study of 
the Old Testament portion of the Canon. 

“To some there is am appearance of abruptness in the 
transition from passage to passage; but this is rendered 
inevitable by the amount of Scripture over which the 
mind of the pupils has to be carried as intelligently as 
possible, and within the time to which the Committee is 
confined by the instructions under which it acts. In a 
book so full of treasure as is the Divine Word, every 
pious heart finds that which to itself is inexpressibly 
dear; and that others should seem to fail to realize this 
preciousness appears unaccountable. The gentlemen 
placed on the Committee, from different branches of 
God’s one great church, with widely differing environ- 
ments, and all of them practically engaged in some form 
or other of Sunday-school work, have been unanimous 
in these decisions, and have done their utmost in view 
of all the objects committed to their hands to bring the 
topics and portions of the Word, most fitted, on the 
whole, to the end in view, into use; and they commit 
their work to the kindly forbearance of their fellow- 
laborers (for they well know that all cannot see alike in 
such matters), and to the good blessing of the Father of 
lights, 

Joun HA.t, Chairman of Sub-Committee.” 

For the third term of seven years’ study, the Lesson 
Committee agreed upon three years in the Old Testa- 
ment, and four years in the ‘New, with an alternation 
once in six months, save in a few exceptional cases. 

Lessons were selected for the first year only, it being 
understood that for subsequent years such modifications 
of detail may be made as circumstances may seem to 
require. 

The selections made for 1887 will be given to the pub- 
lic as soon as possible after our corresponding members 
in Great Britain and France shall have considered them, 
and shall have informed us what modifications they may 
think desirable. J. H. Vincent, Chairman. 

WARREN RANDOLPH, Secretary. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_————_ 


KNOWING YOUR SCHOLARS’ IGNORANCE. 


[Editorial in the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent's Quarterly, The Study.] 


Teachers who live in homes fragrant with the atmos- 
phere of Christianity, where, with their earliest breath, 
they received religious impressions, find it difficult to 
realize the dense ignorance of pupils who have grown 
up without Christian teaching. There are thousands of 
children in our great cities who know absolutely nothing 
of religion, even while church spires rise above them, 
and church bells sound in their ears. 

Some time ago, a lady took charge of a primary class 
in a mission-school in New York. The children intrusted 
to her care were bright, quick-witted people, belonging 
to the tenement-house population, mostly of foreign 
origin, but, like all children in the city, talking English. 
But not one child in a class of forty-six could tell her 
who Jesus was, nor seemed to have the faintest idea 
concerning him, though questioned with the utmost 
care. They were not afraid of their teacher, and spoke 
with great willingness on many other subjects, but were 
utterly ignorant with regard to the Saviour. Finally, | 
one little boy—a beautiful, curly-haired child—held up | 
his hand and said, “ Teacher, I know what Jesus is!” 

That is good,” said the teacher. “I knew that some 
one could tell us. Well, what is Jesus?” | 

Said the little boy, “J’s swearing/” The only use | 
which he knew of that Name was in an oath! The lady 
was so touched by his answer, and its revelation, that 
she could scarcely teach more on that day. The next 
week she tried to tell them about Jesus, and taught them 
to repeat, over and over again, this sentence, “Jesus 
came to save us from suffering and sin,” until every | 











child knew it. On the Sunday after, she asked, “ What 
did Jesus come for?” and one little girl answered, “ He 
came to cry for poor little children.” That was the way 
she understood it, and that was something, to know that 
there was One who could feel for her. 

This was more than a year ago. At Christmas time, 
not one of the children could tell her anything more 
about Christmas than “ They hang up greens!” They 
did not know what the greens, nor the gifts, nor the star, 
were intended to symbolize. But they have learned all 
about it since, under the earnest instructions of that 
enthusiastic teacher. At last Christmas, every child not 
only received the symbol-gift of a star, but could tell 
the story of Bethlehem, and they knew well who Jesus 
is, and for what he came. . 

We cannot place at too low a measure our estimate of 
many children’s knowledge of sacred truths. We cannot 
be too careful nor too simple in telling the story of the 
gospel, nor can we repeat it too often. 





SOWING FOR REAPING. 


(The Rev. F. Storer Clark, M.A., in The Church-Worker.] 


One wrote of a great general’s plan, “It was a bold 
one, full of danger in case of defeat, but he intended to 
conquer.” 

Doubtless the expectation of success is a great ele- 
ment in securing it. The great Master, wishing his 
workers to have every helpful motive to patient, perse- 
vering work, has given them abundant encouragement 
in the promises of his Word. St. Paul’s words are, “ Be 
ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” Thus too he says earlier in 
the same epistle, “ He that ploweth ought to plow in 
hope, and he that thresheth to thresh in hope of par- 
taking” (R. V.) It is to be feared, however, that many 
workers are not thus hopeful ; they expect scarcely any 
results to flow from their labors, at all events, not for a 
long time to come. They sow, but seem to have no 
thoughts of reaping. Perhaps it was not so when they 
first took up their work. Maybe they then rushed for- 
ward to it eagerly, expecting at once to grasp the prize, 
but hope deferred soon made the heart sick. They are 
tempted to give up the work in despair or disgust, 
because the results they expected are not apparent at 
once. 

The One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Psalm seems to 
refer to a similar case. When the Children of the Cap- 
tivity heard of the promised return to their sacred land, 
the idea was at first so overwhelming in its joyousness 
that it seemed like a dream—‘ Our mouth was filled 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing.” But soon 
they realized that the desired end was yet remote and 
the way difficult. Great hardships and grievous toils 
had first to be encountered. There were to be bitter 
tears before abiding joy. When they were losing 
heart, God seems to say, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” This is God’s rule in nature as in 
grace. Present self-sacrifice leads to future benefits. 
God would also thus encourage the Christian workers 
who are seeking to bring pilgrims to the promised land. 
They must not lose heart, for then their efforts would be 
paralyzed. God would have their hearts steeped in 
hope. They must be “looking unto Jesus, who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” 


‘It is the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it still?” 


The promise is, “ In due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” It is for the Master, not for us, to judge when the 
season is due.” 

When the disciples could not cure the lad with the 
unclean spirit, they came to Jesus apart, and said, 
“ Why could not we cast him out?” If workers who 
bemoan the lack of success did so, they would soon hear 
the reply, “ Because of your little faith” (R. V.); little 


faith being a road to failure as well as no faith. With. 


full faith in the Master, his promises, his resources, his 
Spirit, the blessed results must be secured. The worker 
may toil assured of success. Yea, too, abundant success, 
He carried forth a few seeds; he will bring home sheaves. 
And joyous success, for he shall “reap with joy;” he 
“shall bring his sheaves rejoicing.” He will share his 
Master’s joy, who, as the faithful Shepherd, brings back 
“the sheep on his shoulders rejoicing,” for of him it has 
been said in prophecy, “ He shall see the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied.” 
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ExtTRA STAMPING PATTERNS:—Morni Glories, 
We, Apple Blossoms, We. Sheaf of Wheat, lic. Ctus- 


ter of Strawberries, Wc. Forget-me-nots, se. Cilla 
Lily, Ue, Pansies, Ue. Pond Lilies, ie. Outline De- 
sion, 0c, Golden Rod and Asters, 14a Sprig of Swnac, 
lic. Poppies, lic. ood bine, Lc. 

SPECIAL OF FER:—Bverything in this advertise- 
ment for $2.00. J. EF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
alogue and Instruction Boox yet pub- 
lished. Itteachesall the AR'T NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES, gives 


\ instructions | 











/ RENSINGTON and LUST >) 
-~PAIN TING, &c., and directions for 
= f DTAMPING /'lush, Pelt, &e., so & will not rud, 


Sy, \ how to make Powders, Paints, &e. Shows 
; ‘)) the designs of 17433 Stamping Patterns 
ot 48 ot MONOG RA MS, Acrnasers, FLow- 
“ ks, Ovrtines, &c., tor NeepLework or 
Painting, gives size and price ofeach, By mail L&c. 
hg We will send this book and S GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad for 3Qc. 
Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
wiil send the Catalogue and the Brest Stamping Ovutert 
EVER OFFERED, with materials and 33 goop Patterns, 


Stamped Tidy, Silks, ete,, for MR. Instruction Book 
FREE, * 2. Bs PARKER, Lynn, 


NEW 505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 
BES nsonANl | | ER 197 E. Madixen St.Chicago 
T]he“ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York . M 





Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
your Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and.ele- 
gant in design and work- 
manship. 











AB DO 


rfect satisfaction. 


353 BROADWAY, New York, 








Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BROTHERS. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 














There, Nellie, what dia 
I tell you, you have just 
ruined that new dress 
under the arms because 
you did not have # Can- 
field Dress Shield, 








~ = 
REGISTERED. 


CANFIELD PATENT 


SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, elastic, absorbent, odorless, 
strong, yet soft as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or 
rip hke sewed or cemented shields, are easil 
shaped to the garment, the only SEAMLE! 
shield made, and can be washed. This is a re- 
cent American invention, and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Europe or U.S. These goods are pro- 
tected by patents and trade-marks everywhere. 
All infringements will be prosecuted. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Price by mail to all parts of the world, 30 cents, 






Ab @ DO YOUR OWN STAMPID 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
broidery, easily tra:.sferred.andcan 


paid of 23 Elegant Patterns, with material,etc., 60 
cts. PA TEN PUB. CO.,, 3 W. lth St., N.Y. 


Sa 


v4) 1001LL 


"AGEP 


ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FORE 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
MBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
LORS, 40 CTS. PER OZ. WASTE 


On 


y SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 











The best elastic bone tn the world for dress-making purposes. For 
vale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free, 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


, 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
ACKNOWLEUGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
Mest complete 
4 scientificskate 
f and by Rink Mew 
as the most dura 
ble one in the 
Liberal 
















market. 
terms to the trade 
For new 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue, send 4c. stamp to 

+ C, Henley, Richmond, Ind, Mention this paper, 











| &e, 
| pleasant taste and certain action. 





be used fifty times over. Outfit post- | 


} 








NEVER TRAVE 


WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 










fa 
{ lo 
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SELTZER, 


aw 


Invaluable to travelers on account of its portable 
form. It affords instant relief in cases of Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness, Seasickness, Headache, and Disor- 
dered Stomach, caused by irregular meats, bad water, 
Indispensable in the household on account of its 

YHENOL SODIQUE. Invaluable remedy for 

Animal & Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros. & White. 
HOP FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbeor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 


SAVE YOUR EYES tice" 


} EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come tous. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 


over any other house. 


WILTONS - = (some left) - at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS - - - -at .95 

“ “ ee 


(some few) + at 89 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 


(Good patterns) - - at .60 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 


| present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Ix YOU_ WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 








VRITE TO MAHER & GROSH Toledo, 0. 


SK your Dealer fer * BALL’S CORSET.” 
4\ Manufactured by Chicago Corset Co., Chicago, LL 


WORTH REPEATING. 
ee 
THE LESSON OF THE RIPPLES. 
[Paul Pastnor, in The Cottage Hearth.] 


1? 


I walked at evening by the lake; 


The air was hushed, and al is still 
I eould not hear a rip; 
Or ieaf stir on the wood 
My heart was sad with I 
With aims it could not re 
Hope seemed to fade like sun 
Upon the borders of the skies. 
T took a pebble round and white 
And idly cast it from the shore. 
It vanished wavering out of sight, 


And I could see its gleam no more. 


“Such are the deeds which I have done— 
All lost in life’s great ce ep! ” | cried. 

“ T cast them, round and white, each one, 
And they have vanished in the tide.” 


gut even as [ spoke ther 
A silv’ry rhythm at my tet 
And looking down, I saw 
The ripples on the white s 





tones peat, 


And then I looked into the sky,— 
And one bright shining star was thert 
Like angel presence waiting nigh 

To fly to Heaven with a prayer. 


“T thank thee, God in heaven!” 
“ For the sweet lesson th 
Help me henceforth th) 
Striving and waiting w 


I cried, 
u hast sent. 
tiles to bide, 
th content.” 


THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 


[Sunday Thoughts in Other Lar 


Jolin Stought 


1 yy the Rey. Dr. 


Everybody has heard of, and multitudes 
have seen, the Dresden Gallery, with its 
‘pleasant pictures.” It would be foreign 
to our purpose to speak of them artistically 
—to attempt any criticism of their merits; 
our only intention is to notice two orthree 
of them which are world-renowned, and 
which suggest numerous sacred medita- 
tions. The works of Correggio are amongst 
the gems of the collection. Passing over 
the Magdalen, which, in a spiritual point 
of view, is not at all to our taste, and by 
no means serves to embody the idea of 
Christian penitence, we pause with admi- 
ration before the famous ‘* Virgin and In- 
fant” in the manger, world-known by the 
Italian word for night, La Notte. ‘ Cor- 
reggio,” remarks Mrs. Jamieson, “has 
here converted the literal representation 
of a circumstance of sacred history into a 
divine piece of poetry, when he gave us 
that emanation of supernatural light, 
| streaming from the form of the celestial 
Child, and illuminating the e face 
of the Virgin Mother, who bends over her 
infant undazzled, while another female 
draws back, veiling her with her 
hand, as if unable to endure the radiance. 
Far off, through the gloom of r 3 
see the morning just breaking along the 
eastern horizon ing 


from on high.’ 








» tatiae 
static 


eyes 


-e ll lem tue 
, 


| An admirable description 

| religious signification of a wi 
The light of the knowledge of 
of God in the face of Jesus Chris 


the sympathetic gaze of spiritu: 
not with a startling, tumu 
peaceful as the morning daw: 
hills, gradually stealing 
quered darkness. Correggio’s 








across the 


con- 
fadonna is 
typical of devout and loving ones, who by 





God’s grace are akin to Christ. The hand- 
veiled eyes of the shrinking woman who 

cannot endure the radiance, remind us of 
| the obscure and fearful vision of what is 
divine on the part of those who are at 
present untouched by the manifestation of 
the Spirit. Nor can we fail to eatch from 
the speaking canvas the glorious idea that 
Jesus Christ is indeed: the Light of the 
World, that ‘the unclouded effulgence of 
divine love comes not from ¢elassic schools 
in Greece or Rome, but from Bethlehem’s 
stable, from the Child there born, the Son 


| there given. And as we look and look 
again on Correggio’s picture, we repeat 

Isaiah’s words, “ The peop walked 

in darkness have seen a grt light; they 

| that dwelt in the land the shadow of 
| death, upon them hath the light shined.” 
| Still more are we affected by Raphael’s 
| Sistine Madonna, standing on a cloud, 
| with the Divine Babe in her arms, soaring 
| with him: towards heaven, while Sixtus 
|and Barbara are filled with devout and 
wonder, and the two angelic 


mitable 
up to the 
tle heads. 


children underneath, with an ini 
expression of innocence, | 
marvel floating above their lit 


Ook 


It is remarkable what an effect is produced 
on those who enter the room where this _ 
grand painting appropriately hangs alone 


eee 














May 2, 


1885.] 
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by itself. We have watched the high and 
the low, the noble, the priest, and the 
peasant, how, as they have entered the 
door, a spell has seemed to come over 
them, and in silence, breathless silence, 
they have sat down to look. 
never witnessed anything like the result 
produced by the sight of that picture. 
Another Madonna at Florence, from the 
same pencil, should be coupled with this 
at Dresden. 7'ere you have the human 


side of the group, the mother and her son, 
the maternal and filial relationship glori- 
fied. Mary pressing to her bosom the 
Child of all children, as an Italian wife 


might enfold within ber arms a darling 
boy—the picture presenting a holy ideal 
of maternal love, a pattern for every 
mother in the world. But Aere you havea 
revelation of what is divine, the Son of 
man and the Son of God, the Word made 
flesh, sanctifying infancy by passing 
through that early stage of an existence 
common to usall. ‘“ Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness;” and 
if the mystery of God manifested in a 
man be great, greater still is the mystery 
of God manifested in a child. 

Before pictures of this kind the mind 
begins to speculate on the true relation. of 
art to religion, and of religion to art. 
Surely they are related, and the question 
for study is—how? Art has ministered to 
false religion, caricatured religion, and 
that again has produced superstitious, mis- 
leading, and harmful art: but truth and 
beauty, we are sure, are married together 
eternally in heaven, and why should they 
be divorced from one another on earth? 
Of the divorce there are examples enough 
in Dresden and elsewhere. At least truth 
and beauty approach each other, and join 
hand in hand in these achievements of 
Correggio and pas eonaae 





CHURCH&PARLOR BAXTER. SWAN 
FURNITURE fi 
MF'D BY ‘mee 










WicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e.. &e. eriees and ci 
i, iogues sent free. Addres: 
. H. McSu ANKE & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


- Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells is. Five Aeon and Tin forChurches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. Fu LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
CHURC AND LODGE FURNITURE, 
Send for Catalogue. Ss. C. Sma 


& Co.. Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUIT 








Mannfactured by Shaw 
Applin & Con, : 27 Sud- 





bury Street, Boston. Send for Cat: logue. 
STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUT =i 
land prices. W. C. YOUNG, 731 Arch St., Philada. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Also Wanted. T. J.HA RBACH, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send for Catalogue. A.J. 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St, P 





VIBRATING TELEPHONE. | 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
nt rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
guaranteed to work nicely on lines 
yi un its compass (2 miles), or money 
sd. Constructed on new and 
principles; works entirely by 
on. Two or three months’ ren- 
al fee tothe Bell Telephone will buy 
outright a we private line. It is 
the only PR. AL and RELI- 
A non- oe oe Telephone made, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refunde GEN can 
make immense profits and get all the 
work they can do. No previous expe- 
we rience required. Where I have noagents 
Telephones may be ordered direct for private use. Circulars 


102 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
























FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John | Sty New York New York 


3 Printing Press, ®: $5730" 


Printing! 


Works, © ‘amden, N. J. 


Care 





Ty e, 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


:VAPORATING FRUIT 


¥F ull treatise on improved 
nethods, yic profits, Ne 
aD dg ceneral sta atisti ca, EE. 


AMERICAN MAN’P’G CO. 


P, O. Box 22. WAYNESBORO, PA. 
ATMORE’S “'NCE meat 


CAND Yo st, Bila. ba??? 











We have! 








| J. WATERHOUSE, 











_ THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY BRITISH 40 AMERICAN SCHOLARS **0 REVISERS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
{t) 
The Gospei According to St. Matthew. 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. 
[2] 
The Gospe! According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00. 


$1.25. 


[3 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. Ifmo, $1.25. 
[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. 81.25. 


(31 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
One vol. 1l6mo. With a Map.- $1.25. 


i 6] 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, 
One Vol. t6mo. $1.00. 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


| 


| 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, bas had much experience in commentary 
me aking, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that it is scholarly yand abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the MASSES of sensible lovers of seriptural truth 
made plain.”— The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 
“Tt is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.’’—Congregationalist. 
clearness 
Advocate, 


‘Its general char: acteristics are brevity, 
and importance, San Francisco Christian 


** For those who desire a good 
tary, this is the very thing,” 
idvocate, 


and 
Richmond 


cheap commen- 
Christian 


“ The exposition Is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive,criticism.’ ''—Christian Intelligencer, 


“ We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 


| very best commentaries for popular use that we haye 


examined, the contents upon the texts are Clear and 
honest."—Chicago Evangelist, 


“ While this commentary is of a popular character, 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila, Lutheran Observer. 


“No commentary yet published equals this for its 
happy, ciear, and éffective presentation of the latest 
results of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.”’—Boston Sunday Globe, 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, 81.25, 


and if on examination you are pleased with the work, 


and would like 


the other five volumes to complete the 


set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.:25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt | 
For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


etemsrresriwiuntese PA. 








of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably | 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


_ROBERT SHOEMAKER & Co.. agents 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 7 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 







bs< WATCHES 


x Saher ST aa as THE 

) for a li uses in which 
BES AS and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers). who give a FULL warrantv- 









FRINK’S Patent 
Cheapest, and t 
Park rS, . Banks 

ga lesigns. Se nd size 
to < hurc hes and the trade. 


AESPYLES, 


INE 


te BEST THING KNOWN fr 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


tH HARD OR SOFT, HOT CR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or peor should be without 1t. 
™ Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is. the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WIL PBERG ER. tree, "O33 N. 2d St., Phila... Pa. 


‘MONUMENTAL “ALE: GAR. 


1817 Arch Street, 





antels Rikenago, 


Manufacturers, 
Roofing 


Slates, (Pittsburgh Pa 


late 


Peach 
Bottom 


Reflectors give the Mest Powerful, the Softest, ~ 
1¢ Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
_ Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete, 
of room. ue t circular and estimate. A liberal dis scount 


» FRINK. 661 Pearl Street, N. ben 


New and ele- 








Philadeypaly | 


CHILDREN’S. 
p, CARRIAGES 


A SPECIALTY. 
OVER Different Styles 
All furnished with the Aute- 
matic Coach Brake, a new 
and useful device to prevent the rolling of a carriage 
when left by its attendant, We wndersell them all 
Send stamp for Catalogue, and mention carriages, 


UB URG CHAIR: 


CHAIR, 









LUB URE > Reclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combine 


me CHA ANCES. 
Stamp for Catal 8. 
_LustRe uP GD. 148 8. oth St, PHILA. PA. 


Price, ed. 





W.H. HARRISON& BRO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain & Artistic @° Fee AT ES 


= aANDFIREPLACES, 
FURNACES & RANGES. 
“c" LOW'S “et 


ART TILES. 


hat Fen porters and Dealers in Tiles for 
Hearths, Facings, &c, Send for Ulustrated Catalogua 














Established 1853 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& Soapstone Works 


‘SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate 





and Soapstone Work on hand or made to ~ 
ILLER & BRO. Manufacturers 
vosert s- Ay arty 1208 & 1210 Ridge Avenue 


re. “2 & 1218 Spring Garden Street. Philadelphia. 
Sond for Iustrated Catalogue and Price List, 





1435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 60'S 


cd “e BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING @ 


ROSES 


ren is wing ew distributing 
Ros % -~ Ere deliver strona Bot Ps a hg able for 
safely by mail at “all ‘ost Offices, 


een ao eee 
av ies, your By iy all ipeied, ad 
Pips for Rares ergs" Top for $12. A 


OTHER VARIETIES 2, 3, 10 FO8 31 


accord value, Send for ow New Guide 76 pp 
params =F ot choose from over O00 finest sorts 


ey 
BAUCH's $25 PHOSPHATE 
TRADE WARE 











Bones. We are now 
Baugh’s Strietiy Pure Raw 
Bone oh ose Baugh’s Ready Dise 
ved Pure Animal anes at very 
It would surprise 


ail 
K. 
Ave. Philada. Pa 
<— ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 


Ss Ee E D Plants,Bulbs and oT Lowest Prices 


Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER,714 Chestnut St. Phils 











Are the CHEAPEST 

and BEST for CHIL- 
DEEN. None genuine without 
kand “JoHn MUNDELL 

& Co.” on sole of each pair. FIT 
PERFECTLY, Look Nice, 
Fetomtert Outweur others 


College, Philadel ible. all WEAR TUEM 
will have NO OTH pie SLA 
&@ GIVE SOLAR TIP SHOES ype EALS 
&@- Sold by all reputable Goals. “GA 


1@ FAMOUS PCS 

HALE & KILBURN’S Fotis. BEDS 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted, 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxurious 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the R& 
FANEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS| COM™MODES 
No Pump. No Sewer| Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


ain St PHILA, “Brosdivar, N. YORK. 


for Catalogue, avi kindly mention this paper. 


BARNES’ 


-Patent Foot 





























F orkshop Business, Latheg 
ig for Wood or Metal. Circulag 


Saws, Scroll Saws, Formera, 


Mortisers, Tenoners, eto, 

etc. Machines on trial iit 

desired. Descriptive ean 

SOR and Price List Free, 
¥ Kadir 


w. NES. 
No. 348 Bubys Rockford, I. 
~ Saresmen wanted to handie nest Washer & W ringer. 
Not for sale in stores, The F, F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 


“80 Orders in 4 days;” “60 in 3days.” Terms. ete., 
free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 





AGENTS, TREASURY of SONG 
Worth 75. Sells like hot cakes for #2.50. Send 


for terms to HUBBARD BROs., Philada., Pa, 


n 27 4 Ni 
| 94-80 80 Ron's BOOK OBL i EEL 
ents Wanted, FEDS 
H. L. WARREN & CO. 1117 Chestnut ilade 
A Mutual Benefit 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4Mutva! Benen 





ited to members of Evangelical Churches. l[nsures 
from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in sour years. 
rat ents Wanted, Liberal Commission. Address 

-SPENCELEY. Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass 


WANTED —o the MISSOURI 
TEAM W. — 


it will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking profitable employment to write 
for Illustrated Circularand terms of 
Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 
Exclusive territory and sampleWasher 
to on ten days trial on liberal terms. 


4G, O'BRIEN, S.W.cor 4th & Market Stz., Philadelebia, Pa 


j Life and Times, his boyhood, 
military career, as Chief Ex 

ecutive; Travels Aroun' the 

World, 3 Retirement and Suf- 


ferings, by the historian, Hon. J.T. Headley. Alsothe 












Bierstool Portrait of Gen. Gri a Son 1a recent nega- 

| tive, the latest and best, 16x21, price, $1; a companion 
to the standard pictures of Lincoln and Gartield. 
book worth having. One large vol., illustrated, $2.50, 

| State and loca! agents wanted. 

_E, B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


HEROES OF THEBIBLE 


With original articles from Leading pivines 
of the day. Nearly 800 pages. 20 full 
page engravings. Hecluclte lerritory g saireiite 
Rode sate. Ine moomonts peered energetic 
Agents. IAN & COK 
1322 ARCH STREET. Pride Iphia, Po, 


OOK AGENTS WANTED fo 
} “PLATFORM EC HOES, or LIV ING TRUTHS for 








| Head and Heurt.” Now selling by Wu pe u A bran 
| w book just J I B Go ee | 

| completed by & OLN D-. ¢ g be 
the grandest book of the age. Minis _ Rt “ G odes d it”. 
| Everyone laughs and cries over it. 64 22 z sp ndid 
| Engraving:. Introductien by Ke ve t. \ x N ABLOTT, 
| DD. Oo 72 ~ It sells at sight. tra Terms. 


en 
etc., to A. D. WOR THINGTON ‘k ‘ 0. ° “iartford. Conn. 


ARGE PROFITS 


ONLY $20 INVESTMENT requi New Process, 
®~ A thoroughly practical me 
bber Stamps, with complete 

in chest, for "220. Ample stock with 
ma O,. MEN NOW MAKE $5 to $25 per tay 
rticulars and private circular, s« 


» for pe 
z cotta) W, MANNEER, 










ular 
ROE MESTER 


New York, 
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| Jnordering goods, or in making inquir meerning 
anything advertised in this paper, vor jolt je the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schou Times. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, $1.50, 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book, He is not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine Ry he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual ex perience. 
«. « We earnestly commend the book to all hers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and every praver, as well, who would keep 
up tothe times in this line of effort, should havea copy 
of Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. . .. The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 
could no fall to be—woul profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
dotes, and the judici use of wit and humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being [ge 4 helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 
From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. 


He has had much experience as a teacher in church 
ission schools, in city and country, and has 


studied with much care the t methods of iustruc- 
tion and govermment in Sunday-schools, 











A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question. then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 


aims to help them in their particular work. You are, | 


therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Its not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work ofthe Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

3. The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. Ap agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 


Second, 
To Beginners: 


‘We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
r limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
such a reason. Make your application, stating 


be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the fleld covered by your own Sun- 
-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
ill at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 
We do not, of course, say that you willbe. That is for 


right terms. 

Ifyou are inclined to take hold, and do your best, In 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms. 





Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency, 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 
Dean of Chester. 


__ From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season. Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is fo!lowed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
as areference. At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 


Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents; half Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 
cents extra, 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 








conditions, and your case will be understood. A | 
fieldwill probably be given you at first, but it 





youtosay. Wecan give you the right book and the | TGS, PAINEENES, MIRRORS, 


ROOFING SLAT 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
pa apps as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 


| of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
ye The story is one tha; will be of great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The New York Tribune. 


effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book. ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 


deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
“Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent quaht to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





26 CENTS. 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. On the basis of NoAnH WessTER’s Counting” 


House Dicti . Over 50,000 
Issued, The 


ords, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Jus 
ost Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ 


ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also 


Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and 


Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 


Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 


1870, a List of Interesting Dates, 


nguage of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 


and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and Upwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
tion of Native and aan oy pa Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debts 


of Cities and Towns in t 


e United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 


State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 


ence in times, etc. 


This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 


tion for its size and price of any similar 


It contains four times the informa- 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Address, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 1 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday | Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the | 25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








“THE FORUM” 


‘An Opening in the 
Weods,” 

Bellows“ FERRY,” 
“THE VILLAGE 
STREAM,” Compan- 
ions. “A VESTAL,” 
Sichel. NEW AUTO- 
TYPES and PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. ETCHINGS, ENGRAV- 








BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FRAMES. MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL BRIDAL GIFTS. All the Rogers’ Groups. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WM. PENN 
Quarries, 
celebrated WASHINGTON VEIN SLATE | Bins 

, tough, 4 and fadeless : parts 
f th ‘ Diao a4 Posts, & 
Address JESSE BKIMES 4 S Breed Sc. Pua 





XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 










10 To 20 IN. 


COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
lar & Price-List. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 
joint); used at PULLMAN, 
| I hlet free. DURHAM 
| House DRAINAGE Co., 160 West 27th St., New York. 


| - —-— —— 
| Ask Your Grocer civirkic soar. 











“ His methods of working, which were original and | 


library, while, if some means could be devised by which | 


“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in | 


=... desire a 


NE ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO, 
\ Office in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth Street. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 33%:.2;Sh" 355; 
THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


Only the most desirasle loans. Ab- 
poh ae a 














TO INVESTORS, _ 
% NE relate tease 
gage on first-class Bed! betes in Mipas. 


apolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 
times theamount of the loan,and guaranteed 
to met 8 per ct. Satis: ion guaran 
14 years in business in this city @First-class 
veferences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t.. Minneapolis. Mina 
RR TLL 


A MARVEL In Life Insurance! 


iki, Seseeceeeenceet 






$10,000,000 insurance. Sm 


ASOD 
Lape or arnt, rn, Noy 


Oo ON LARGE LOANS. “@a 
% peg~ SMALL LOANS # O 
O First MORTGAGE R Oo 


on FARMS in OHIO and 
ND 











ANA. Worth Three Times amount 
two States raise annually 323,000,- 
bushels of Wheat and Corn. rich - 
tural region, with splendid 





‘pense 7 % 40 
youldenee, Satisfactory references furnished. For Ag 
formation, address J. DICKINSON @ CO. Richmond, Ind 


t= INVESTORS “ea 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C 


Lawrence Kansas. First Mor e Real 
tate Leans paid in Nev, York. solute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Large. Interest promptly paid, 
| Send for pamphlet, with testimonials,sam ple forms,ete, 
F.M, Perkins, Pres. } N.F. Hart, § L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres.f Auditor.’ (GC. W. Gillett. reas. 
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R SALE.—An Ele it one mile 

| 2 from Portland, Me. Fine Mansion House, and 

| eight acres of cultivated grounds. A splendid sum- 

| mer residence or permanent home. Value fifty thou- 
sand dol be had at 


abargain. Address 
J. B. COYLE, Jx., Portland, Maine 


READ THIS TWICE! 


_ In addition to our premiums of music 
_and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
| colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 
perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
on the wall of any of the patrons of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
| copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
| by any other house than ourselves, 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 








| 


dress, and we will mail you “‘ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
| hanging, free ofall expense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 


have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
| course, xo advertising on the picture. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 
—_____Meetition this paper. _ 


SEND 





Deo ktuio 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


| Frick & jo., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


5 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25c. Makes5gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila.,Pa. 
| Bible Correspondence School. oe ssuses; 


J. A, WORDEN, 13% Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemeuts that are trustworthy. Should, 
the publisher to subscribers 


will refund 


however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. 


icture at once 





ANOS 


sialic, 











